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THE AUTHORSHIP AND AUTHENTICITY OF 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


Possession is said to be nine-points or tenths of the law. And 
not unjustly so; for the vast majority of property-owners possess 
an unexceptionable title to their estates. May we not, in fact, 
extend the adage to literary property in general, and affirm that 
the accredited author of any book, by that very circumstance, 
supplies a kind of prescriptive title to what is held to be his 
patrimony? The exceptions are remarkably few and far between. 
Here is a case where common report deserves to carry weight. 
Why do we ascribe the tragedies of Aeschylus or the comedies 
of Terence to their respective authors? Mainly because they have 
come down to us with the sanction of antiquity under these 
names, and internal evidence bears out the traditional ascription. 

We live, however, in an age of hypercriticism, crazy with 
suspicion of the past, a day wherein that Red Indian up to date, 
the Biblical tomahawker, decorates himself with the scalps of 
time-honoured opinions, largely for the sake of the prestige he 
wins by the feat. To-day alas! almost all the books of Scripture 
have to run the gauntlet of challenge, being brusquely indicted 
as defaulters or dissemblers till they prove their honesty up to the 
hilt! It may not be amiss then at the outset to remind ourselves 
how rare a phenomenon literary personation is, and how depen- 


dent on a combination of favourable circumstances. An eminent 


man of letters has remarked that Defoe is nearly the sole English 


author known who has so plausibly circumstantiated his false — 


history as to make it pass muster with fairly competent judges. 
Exposure dogs such frauds as soon as a keen searchlight is 
focused on the deception. True, obscurity may shelter a 
spurious composition such as the epistles of Phalaris or the 
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loftier range, stamped with a distinctive impress, like the princi- 
pal rivers of the globe, will almost inevitably be traced to its 
authentic source. The authorship of the Provincial Leuers 
was sedulously concealed at the time of their publication; — 
but not for long. Who that has examined their credentials, or 
noted the litheness of their dazzling fence, stands in doubt that 
Blaise Pascal was the fencer? 

Now the Gospel of John belongs to the category of books 
that tingle with vitality. It is one of the immortals. It has 
riveted the minds and captivated the hearts of millions, and is 
still entrancing countless readers. Nor is any proof forthcoming 
that it ever positively ranked as an anonymous production. The 
“‘ beloved disciple” of whom it speaks was manifestly known 
to its first readers, just as the writer to the Hebrews must have 
been to his. 

And, unlike that Epistle, the authorship was fixedly treated 
as a settled question. The Christian Church, its proper con- 
signee and guardian, has delivered it to posterity as Johannine 
by a continuous line of tradition stretching from the second to 
the nineteenth century. That award has been called in question 
only since the uprising of our present-day theological detective 
agencies, whose staple aliment is mistrust. Not only does this 
same catholic consensus of opinion, as with any other historically 
attested statement, throw the onus probandi, or rather improbandi, 
on its gainsayers, but it ought also to count as a warrantable 
ground for favouring the cause of the party found in occupation 
of the premises. At any rate that is how we act in other cases. 
On finding Livy (e.g.)in possession of the copyright, so to speak, of 
his history, we accept the current tradition that it is his progeny, 
despite the fact that no MS. of Livy dates less than 500 years 
after his lifetime; and we do so without troubling ourselves to 
ascertain the alleged “* patavinity ” of his Latin. I stress this 
point because our critical novelisers seem to labour under the 
delusion that the world began with themselves, at least the world 
of superior persons, of whom they are chief. They find it 
convenient to ignore or decry the validity of historic notification, 
mounting in John’s case much nearer the fountain-head than in 
scores of others entertained without the least demur. 
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I 

Let us then start by employing the ordinary means of 
historical proof at our disposal, to wit, the external evidence in 
support of St. John’s authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 

It is well known that the Tiibingen School of the last 
century, now happily defunct, spent immense pains on the vain 
endeavour to relegate it to the second half of Century II. They 
were met by the production of evidence of its recognition in the 
apostolic Fathers; and quite recently the coup de grace has been 
dealt to such vagaries by the discovery of a fragment of the 18th 
chapter in a papyrus-leaf, dated by the palaeographers quite 
early in the second century. Few dispute that it was the last 
written of the Gospels. The prevalent voice of antiquity makes 
John the latest survivor of the apostolic college, and regards 
his Gospel as composed in his closing years at Ephesus, the 
capital of proconsular Asia, commonly assigned as his final 
residence and burial-place. The internal evidence moreover, 
as we shall see, looks that way. If that be so, the traces of 
acquaintance with it “‘ proved to demonstration ”’, according to 
Dr. Burney, discernible even in the curtailed version of the 
letters of Ignatius, stand quite near its original wellspring. 
So do allusions found to it in the surviving fragments of the 
heretic Basilides, who lived about a.p. 125, and in the remains 
of the slightly later Valentinian School, which sought to enlist 
this Gospel in the cause of Gnosticism. Heracleon, a pupil of 
Valentinus, we learn from Origen, actually composed a commen- 
tary upon it. These data warrant the inference that John’s 
Gospel was the common property of the Catholic Church before 
these seceders left it. They do not, of course, testify directly 
to its authorship: but they do bear witness to its presence and 
authoritative status at a period within a generation of that usually 
assigned for John’s decease; and thus go far to confirm its 
apostolicity. No sooner indeed does occasion arise for the 
specification of his name than we find Theophilus of Antioch and 
Irenaeus positively ascribing it to the apostle John. The sole 
dissentient voice (if such it be) is that of Papias, to which we shall 
return by and by. Dr. Salmon has shown how distinctly Justin 
Martyr alludes to the Fourth Gospel, and his pupil Tatian’s 
Harmony opens with its prologue. Irenaeus’s testimony carries 

the greater weight, because his career familiarized him with the 
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traditions alike of Asia Minor, Rome and Gaul. He declares 
that neither more nor less than four Gospels were acknowledged 
by the church catholic, and that this sacred quaternion held a 
position absolutely unique. His evangel is, in his own | 
phrase, rerpauoppov. The Gospel (often written in the 
singular, ro evayyédov) read in the ancient church was 
a fourfold document, as indeed the title Diatessaron itself 
implies. And so Archbishop Bernard (in the I.C.C. Commen- 
tary) has to admit, in contrariety to his own prepossessions, that 
for Hippolytus and Tertullian, for Origen and Clement of 
Alexandria (the most critical minds of their day, observe), 
there was no Johannine problem whatsoever (/ntrod. p. liv). 
One insignificant heterodox sect, the Alogi, or Irrationals, (for 
Marcion’s case is disputed) are known to have entirely rejected 
John. The sceptic Celsus moreover treats this Gospel as an 
official Christian document, for whose 
can be made universally answerable. Furthermo e earliest 
ecclesiastical canon we possess, the Muratorian, not only endorses 
its authenticity, but supplies an interesting tradition of its 
Ephesian origin in John’s old age, at the urgent suit of his co- 
presbyters. Here is what Liddon terms a “ solid block of historic 
evidence”’, not to be blinked or put by. Need we say that no like 
testimony of genuineness could be produced from the century 
subsequent to their decease for such contemporary works as 
Tacitus’ Annals or Juvenal’s Satires? No wonder Eusebius gives 
it a place among the undisputed books of the N. + Sante. 


II 

It is time, however, to scrutinize the internal evidence fur- 
nished by the Gospel itself. One or two preliminary considera- 
tions here demand notice. The First Epistle of John cannot pos- 
sibly be divorced from the Gospel it supplements, and by well- 
nigh universal consent that Epistle emanates from the apostle 
John. Its striking peculiarities of style and matter bear his 
impress as incontrovertibly as though we possessed his auto- 
graph. Westcott holds that the Gospel and Epistle were bound 
up together and circulated conjointly. Be that as it may, 
they seem to be St. John’s parting legacy to the Church. 
Irenaeus expressly states that he lived till Trajan’s reign, at 
Ephesus. This perfectly sound tradition has been recently 
impugned by certain sturdy doubters, but it accords too 
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closely with the contents of the Fourth Gospel to be lightly 
surrendered. 

Consider for a moment its peculiar function and character. 
Starting with a sublime prologue which betokens a theosophical 
environment whose misleading influence it proposes to rectify by 
the true doctrine of the Logos, this Gospel, at once complemen- 
tary and supplementary, constitutes an independent narrative 
of Christ’s words and acts, with special reference to his Judaean 
ministry, presumed (Matt. xxii. 37, Luke xiii. 34) but not 
recounted by the Synoptists. Eusebius rightly maintains that it 
assumes their priority and antecedent circulation. In proof of 
that it suffices to remark that the Twelve Apostles are introduced 
without enumeration or reference to official call; that the Baptist’s 
imprisonment is supposed to be already known to the reader; 
that Mary Magdalene’s name and that of Judas Iscariot occur 
without prefatory remark. The total omission of the Trans- 
figuration and Ascension, and the oblique glance cast at the 
Incarnation, show that a complete history was by no means the 
writer’s design. In fact, scarcely more than twenty days in our 
Lord’s ministry are dealt with at length. St. John’s aim, as he 
tells us, is to transfuse into our breasts that overmastering con- 
viction of Christ’s Deity which the spectacle of His glory, even 
when veiled in a mantle of flesh, had kindled in his own soul. 
Neutrality John cannot brook. His Gospel paints by representa- 
tive scenes the alternating phases of attraction and repulsion 
which the immediate presence of Jesus elicited, the growth side 
by side of faith and unbelief, till the latter culminates in the venom- 
ous malice and brutal fury of His crucifiers. Like his Master, 
the disciple He loved cannot be hid. He reveals himself in 
divers ways. Under Westcott’s masterly pilotage, we can dis- 
criminate the concentric rings which may be drawn around him. 

1. He is an Hebrew of the Hebrews. Linguistically that can 
be maintained only with certain reservations. For, whatever 
explanation we may adopt of the solecisms of the Apocalypse, 
there are none in John’s Gospel.! Though not idiomatic, his Greek 
is of a good build; but the genius of an Israelite indeed interfuses 
it throughout. His diction bears little or no affinity to that of 
thoroughly Hellenized Jews such as Aristeas, Philo or Josephus. 
“The words are Greek,” concludes Westcott, “ but the spirit 
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that lives in them Hebrew.” Deissmann’s crusade against 
Hebraic Greek leads him to dispute one of its plainest tokens, 
the paratactic sentences so frequently introduced by a copulative 
cai, For this usage Deissmann furnishes a few semi-parallels, 
chiefly Egyptian, from the papyri, not improbably due to Semitic 
influences. But that feature does not stand alone. John is fond 
of anadiplosis, especially of repeating keywords, and of Hebrew 
parallelism, both positive and negative. His marked use of the 
figure chiasmus appears to be overlooked by our New Testament 
scholars; but this we take to be a Hellenistic rather than Hebraic 
trait; for bilingual he must needs have been. On the other hand, 
he displays the minutest acquaintance with the Old Testament, 
and the Levitical economy ; and, whilst currently quoting the 
LXX., never adopts that version by preference, and in crucial 
instances, such as xix. 37, reverts to the Hebrew text, a deviation, 
by the way, from the LXX. exactly reproduced in Rev. i. 7. 

2. Every class of Fewish society, and every current Fewish usage 
and sentiment, are familiar to him. His exhaustive knowledge of 
the spirit of Pharisaism sufficiently evinces that fact. A single 
objection to this estimate has been mooted by sundry German 
critics, which founds itself on the peculiar fashion in which 
the term of ‘Iovédaio is used to designate the party of 
Christ’s enemies. But that phraseology, like the appellation, 
the Sea of Tiberias, only reflects the later date of this Gospel, 
written outside the bounds of Judaea and after the deadly hos- 
tility of carnal Judaism towards Christianity had shown itself in 

- a hundred forms. In effect, John has prepared us for this 
representation in his first chapter by the sorrowful announce- 
ment, “‘ He came to ra ida, His own land, and of ido His 
own folk, received Him not.” And when the unquestionable 
Gentile aspect of the Gospel is deemed un-Jewish (for John 
interprets Jewish words and customs for his prospective readers) 
we reply that the spirit of the new dispensation has by this time 
broken down the middle-wall of partition so long jealously kept 
intact, and introduced a purely catholic outlook. 

3. The author hails from Palestine, as his perfect knowledge 
of its topography demonstrates. He displays all the familiarity 
of a Galilaean fisherman with the shores of the Galilaean lake. 

“ Note, too, how carefully he discriminates place-names, such as 
Bethany (not Bethabara) beyond Jordan, Aenon near Salim, 
, Cana of Galilee, and Ephraim next the wilderness. He has no 
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more to learn about Jerusalem than the Euston taxi-driver 
about his London, as Dr. Rendle Short crisply phrases it. Bethes- 
da, with its five porches, rediscovered in recent years, the adjacent 
sheep-gate and intermittent spring, the gorge of the Kidron, the 
pool of Siloam, the exact distance of the suburban Bethany from 
the capital, the temple precincts with the treasury situated in the 
court of the women, and the fact that the warmest side of the 
temple in winter was Solomon’s porch, the locality and associa- 
tions of Golgotha and Gabbatha and of the garden-tomb,—what 
stranger could have palmed off all these nice particulars on his 
readers by way of deception? 

4. We have here an eye-witness. All manner of minute 
touches evince that. His timing of events is precise (a mark of the 
Apocalypse too), and to him we owe our knowledge of the dura- 
tion of our Lord’s ministry, left undefined by the Synoptists. 
Who but a looker-on would have counted the number of the 
Cana water-pots, or noticed that they were brimful, or told us 
that the Samaritan woman left hers behind in her pre-occupation 
of mind, or that the Bethsaida lad had five loaves and two sprats 
in stock, or that the perfume of Mary’s spikenard filled the house, 
or given us the weight of Nicodemus’s myrrh and aloes, or totalled 
the miraculous haul of fish as only a fisherman wou/d do, with a 
note of surprise that the net was undamaged? The rich harvest 
of a keenly observant eye greets us everywhere in his narratives. 
He espies the scourge of small cords wielded in the first cleansing 
of the temple, observes how a boulder barred Lazarus’s grave, 
how his face was wrapt in a napkin; he notes that the captors of 
Jesus carried lanterns and torches, that the air that night was so 
chilly that the servants lit a fire, that Pilate gave judgment from 
a bema outside the pa/atium proper, that the Saviour’s legs were 
not broken, yet His side was pierced, and that His discarded 
grave-clothes were thus and thus arranged. It would have tasked 
the wittiest invention to have fabricated these graphic details. 
Novel-writing is a modern development, and the artful circum- 
stantialities of the present-day romancer appertain to the mises 
en scéne, the stage-effects, of a professional school of fiction, and 
must be reckoned by every fair judge to be altogether foreign to 
the simple witness of these followers of Him in whom lurked no 
vestige of guile. These men were believers, honest as the 
day, not make-believers, nor toyers with puppets of their own 
framing. 
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5. Let us draw the net closer. Manifestly the author was 
an apostle, and a member of the innermost circle ; for he can inform 
us of the impression made by the Master’s utterances on indivi- 
dual parties included in the apostolic band. This silent but 
searching observer reads their feelings with familiar intuition. 
He unveils to us, moreover, the mind of Christ Himself as His 
privy confidant, and defines His relations with every section of 
the community. It is obvious that only one of the inner triad 
chosen to be the Lord’s intimate associates could occupy such a 
coign of vantage. Nobody suspects a Petrine authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel. James the Zebedaean was too early martyred 
to enter into the reckoning. So the method of exhaustion leaves 
none available for the task except John himself. And who 
so qualified as he by sympathy with his subject? Must not the 
disciple whom Jesus loved unburden his soul ere his departure 
concerning his transcendent Lover? To be thus loved lays a 
mandate on the beloved to break silence; for love “lends a 
precious seeing to the eye,” a supersensitive hearing to the ear. 

A cable composed of so many stout strands cannot easily 
be broken. Consider then, in conclusion, the terms in which the 
writer half veils, half unveils, his identity. When in c.1 he nar- 
rates Andrew’s call, an unnamed disciple bears him company, 
in whom the great bulk of expositors recognise John himself, 
hitherto a disciple of the Baptist. Indeed his hand betrays itself 
in the simple designation Fohn which, unlike the Synoptists, he 
applies to the forerunner; for we do not confuse ourselves 
(though others may do so) with our own namesakes. And 
“another disciple”, surely the same, reappears in C.xviii. 15, 
as the comrade and fugleman of Peter. Then in xix. 35, we 
_ may read his own solemn attestation at that memorable hour 
when, after Mary’s consignment to his charge, he beheld the 
water and blood issue from the Saviour’s riven side. Once again 
we hear either his own reaffirmation or the affidavit of the 
Ephesian elders in xxi. 24. Evidently to its first readers the 
author of this Gospel was no anonymous scribe, but a well- 
known figure in their midst. And does not xili, 23-5 show who 
he is? 

"4 Bernard that the dacivos here precludes any reference to the author, But 
we 
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Nor must we fail to notice how well both it and its epilogue, 
the First Epistle, comport with the apostle’s known character. 
He was.a son of thunder, and Raphael and Titian have done him 
grievous wrong by depicting him as a languorous, long-haired 
Romish pietist. There was in John’s temperament an Elijah- 
like vein that drew him first to the feet of the fiery Baptist and 
then to those of his zeal-eaten Master; a spark of sacred vehe- 
mence, prompt to call down vengeance on his Lord’s detractors. 
That native cast of mind, however, was blended with.a glow of 
fervid aspiration latent underneath the calm surface of a nature 
which stored up its liquid fuel till the hour struck for the overflow 
of the pent-up stream. In its first stages his attachment to his 
Enrapturer resembled, though it far excelled, the dumb devotion 
of a dog to its master; but it mellowed into a grand assimilation 
to His Lodestar, the Light and Life of men, to whom all the 
petals of his secretive soul openéd wide. His inborn reserve 
suppresses not only his own name, but his brother’s and mother’s 
and that of the Virgin Mary; nor can we bide long in his society 
ing that accent of severity which spurned love 
arouses in the breast of ardent devotion. All these traits inter- 


of a soul born for contemplation rather than action, 
itude rather than society. A dreamer, if you will, but 
inspired seer, and interpreter of heavenly mysteries. 
“ His style,” says Farrar, ‘‘ is supremely beautiful, yet unlike that 
of any other_writer, sacred or profane.”” What lightning-sketches 
of character he draws, and how inevitably his central Figure domi- 
nates every scene! How those fathomless I AMS and adaman- 
tine Verily Verilies of the eternal Son peal through the discourses 
given us by this private-secretary of Immanuel; and what grand 
pulsations ever and anon throb and swell beneath the limpid 
surface of his shoreless ocean of truth! Augustine styles his 
prologue a thunderclap, not unsuitably, at least as regards the 
abrupt opening of that prelude to his mighty Oratorio. Note, too, 
his superb economy of wording. How he renders the outer dark- 
ness of the betrayal palpable by the simple juxtaposition: “* Judas’ 
went out, and it was night.’’ How John’s tenderness finds vent in 
the tersest of sentences: “* Fesus wept,” and how in the eerie glint 
of dawn his tremulous affection upwells in the quick ejaculation: 
“It is the Lord!” Yet he can pause midway in his eagle-flight 
to remark subtle correspondences between type and antitype, 


change afd commingle in this wondrous evangel, and they are 
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or to pen what we may call footnotes or parentheses to his trans- 
cendent theme. But the heavenlies are his proper region. 
He alone could chronicle the High-priestly Prayer, or record 
that ringing note of triumph, reréAerra, which burst from. 
our unswerving Champion in the invincible might of His 
weakness as He drove the embattled hosts of darkness single- 
handed in rout before Him, and “ death in dying slew.” If ever 
a scroll bore an authentic signature, it is this one. But there must 
be congeniality between the percipient of such a “ spiritual 
Gospel ” and the thing perceived. Right well did Origen declare 
that none can appreciate it aright except those who have them- 
selves leaned on Jesus’ breast. The critical quibbler is quite out 
of his depth here, nay, out of his element! 


Ill 


Hitherto we have enjoyed plain sailing. But before furling 
canvas we must steer a passage past the tortuous shoals and sand- 
banks of unbelief; and that will tax our skill in navigation, even 
with the aid of our celestial planisphere. Let us make this trial- 
trip (in more senses than one) as brief as may be. Our task is in 
some respects lightened by the glaring discordances in the 
charts laid down by our mappers out of cloudland. Many of them 
are at loggerheads among themselves. “‘ The results,” says Dr. 
Howard, “‘ must be disappointing to those who have looked 
forward to definite progress along a clearly marked route.” 
Just so; but eminently satisfactory to the old fogies who are not 
scared, as he is, by the dire reproach of conservatism. Sayce 
deliberately pronounced subjective criticism a “ worthless 
pastime,” and he spoke as one of its quondam votaries. It is 
ever weaving a Penelope’s web, doomed in perpetuity to the toil 
of “dropping buckets into empty wells and growing old with 
drawing nothing up.” And never are its labours more futile 
or pretentions emptier than when (as Warfield has pointed out) 
it applies the test of successful fiction, verisimilitude, to docu- 
ments purporting to be historical records of fact. For truth is 
often stranger than fiction; in Boileau’s line, /e vrai peut quelque- 


Obvious misapprehensions St. John does not stay to correct, but he annotates other 
matters for us. “ = did not commit Himself to them; for He knew what was in man. 
“ But He s lake of the temple of His body.” “For the Jews do not consort with the 


tt ee He should die.” “ This Judas said, not he 
cared for the poor.” Living touches these! 
* The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism, p. 103. 
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fois wétre pas vraisemblable. The critical touchstone of bare 
likelihood would in fact invest every masterpiece of romance 
with actuality, and consign every antecedently improbable chain 
of events to the limbo of illusions. “No matter,” says De 
Quincey, “‘if the chances against a fact were a thousand to one 
before examination; if on application of proper tests the results 
be in its favour, it will be as firmly established as if the chances 
had been just the other way.” That is to say, experience has 
to bow to testimony; for on testimony ultimately it rests; whereas 
subjective consistency of theory is no guarantee whatsoever for 
objective reality. Macaulay complains of Niebuhr that he seeks to 
force a theory of historical events on our acceptance merely 
because it “‘ solves the phenomena so neatly.”” But the evidence 
forthcoming, not the ingenuity of the hypothesis advanced, must 
turn the scale with a sterling inquirer. A narration may transcend 
our experience; “‘ wireless ’’ did sé a short while ago; but experi- 
ence (and experimental science to boot) admits of constant supple- 
ment and revision. There are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in the most modern modernist’s philosophy. 
So his limitary horizon cannot be made the gauge of possibility, 
nor his critical alembic the final criterion of truth. Even the con- 
ceivable is not the measure of the real to the theist. That man is 
“the measure of all things ” was the false axiom of Protagoras, 
and of Hegel as well; but minds not bent on the evasion or 
elimination of the supernatural learn to shun the error signalized 
by Wordsworth of “ dreaming our puny boundaries are things 
that we perceive and not that we have made.”’ 

To descend from generalities to particulars. How shall 
we classify our negative positivists? There are the Discreditors 
of John’s authorship of the Fourth Gospel and their auxiliaries, 
its Vivisectors and Compositors. 

Some critics confine themselves to the task of sundering 
the apostle from the Gospel bearing his name. A first-hand 
witness is unpalatable to them, for reasons best known to them-— 
selves. What then are the pretexts alleged for this flat(reversal 
of the sentence of past generations? Let us reconpoitre the 
chief items of objection. 

No. 1. A chorus of voices harps upon the seventy years’ 
interval elapsing before we hear Irenaeus asseverate the Johan- 
nine authorship. A most unfair cavil this!) We have shown 
already how intermediate evidence exists of this Gospel’s 
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exceptional status and general reception, such as brings it 
distinctly within hail of apostolicity. Furthermore, the frag- 
mentary remains of the second century cannot be expected to 
furnish the detail demanded, which és forthcoming, however, — 
as soon as a canonical conspectus like the Muratorian looms in 
view. Moreover, Irenaeus had met Polycarp in his youth, and 
Polycarp had himself hung on John’s lips. Half the writers of 
antiquity would be ejected from their holdings by insistence on 
the supposed test of genuineness. 

No. 2. Uneasily conscious of the flimsiness of this line of 
attack, our theological sappers spring another mine under the 
beloved disciple’s feet. Daniel Webster exclaimed in one of his 
legal conflicts, “* the past at least is secure’’. But he had never 
met with our latter-day “ thinkers-out of history” and prescribers 
of its permissible sequences. To them the firm landscape of 
the past ranks as little more than an imposing pageantry to be 
seen through and recast, if it be sacred history, on a4 priori 
grounds of religious development, by every licentiate in theology 
who has brass enough for the enterprise. Accordingly a group 
of critics, including Wellhausen, Moffatt, Burkitt and Charles, 
have adopted a cock-and-bull story of John’s early martyrdom 
along with his brother or else the other James. This myth 
floats on the bladder (1) of a Syrian church-calendar of the 
fifth century, when martyrdom had grown to a fetish inseparable 
from the reputation of an apostle. The frail flotation is (2) 
buoyed up by a still later rumour of the ninth century, that both 
James and John had been slain by the Jews. Even then the 
latter’s martyrdom might have occurred late in the day at 
Ephesus through Jewish instigation. But the stable patristic 
tradition and the contents of the Gospel itself suffice to shatter 
this cockleshell craft. In his wayward but ingenuous volume, 
According to St. Fohn, Lord Charnwood comments thus caustically 
on this paltry fable:— 


“There could be no better example of a vice which microscopic research often 
induces, that of abnormal suspiciousness towards evidence which satisfies ordinary 
people, coupled with abnormal credulity towards evidence which is trifling or null. 

. It is plain that a large class of N.T. Critics who aim at being up-to-date condone 
on the part of themselves work which would gravely discredit a man occupied in 
other branches of study.” (pp. 35, 6). 


Dr. Peake’s scepticism also assumes a wholesome cast at this 
point. He writes:— 


ror . 
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“The alleged martyrdom of the apostle John I firmly disbelieve. It has gained a / 
credence amazing in view of the slender evidence on which it is built, which would 

have provoked derision, if it had been adduced in favour of a conservative con- 

clusion.”? . 


Habemus confitentem reum! It is refreshing to listen to an 
influential critic’s shrift respecting the humoursome bias deemed 
compatible with what passes for “ scientific criticism ’’. Certain 
it is that judicial appraisement of evidence is not the average 
modernist’s forte. Trifles light as air are to the squint-eyed | 
confirmations strong as proofs of Holy Writ! Dr. Bernard 
dismisses his scrutiny of this nightmare of the Dark Ages with 
the conclusion that “‘ no inference can be drawn from a corrupt 
‘sentence in a late epitome of a work of a careless historian”. 
(1.C.C., Introd. xlii.) We should think not, except by con- 
noisseurs in mare’s nests! 

No. 3. This objection fastefis on the alleged imitation 
by the writer of Mark's language in certain passages as 
incompatible with the ascription of this Gospel to John. But it 
does not appear why, especially where spoken utterances are 
rehearsed, a close approximation or overlapping of the reports 
should indicate pilfering, and not show the singular fidelity of 
the reporters. One writer finds conclusive evidence of copying 
in the employment by both evangelists (Mk. xiv. 3., Jn. xii. 3) 
of the rare phrase vapdos miorixi} for Mary’s spikenard. But 
if Grimm and Moulton and Milligan are*right in holding that 
mores here signifies genuine, the term may have been techni- 
cal; and Pliny’s use of the counterbalancing term pseudonardus 
(Nat. Hist. xii. 12, 26) confirms this supposition. 

No. 4. The critics are hard to please. They find fault alike 
with correspondences and discrepancies. These latter are, 
broadly speaking, of two sorts, those incongruities that appear . 
on the surface and are confessedly cruces interpretum, and those 
that are artfully manufactured. To the former class pertain 
such difficulties as the omission of the Supper in John, in regard | 
é to which we refuse to avail ourselves of the postulated Eucharistic 
reference of John vi., and his date for the crucifixion. But if the 
priority of the accounts of the institution of the Supper by three 
evangelists and the apostle Paul be conceded, the beloved 
disciple might well pass it by in a Gospel little concerned with 
points of ritual. As to the second problem, it is to be borne in 

1 Holborn Review, June 1928, p. 384: quoted by Howard. 
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mind that any resolution of a discord between otherwise con- . 


sentient testimonies satisfies a fair-minded historian. We have 
no room to enlarge on this point: but more than one feasible 
solution of the riddle has been propounded. 

A word or two on fabricated discrepancies. The story 
of the night storm on the Lake may be cited by way of specimen. 
We are informed that the author deliberately expunges the 
miracle of Christ’s walking on the sea, so prominent in the 
other accounts. What then about the explicit phrase he uses 
in vi. 19, éxi Tis Oadacons ? O that must mean on 
the shore”’ is the facile reply, inasmuch as that is the sense it 
carries in xxi. 1. Now this is a most disingenuous ruse. For 
in nineteen cases out of twenty ézi ris Oadacons does undeniably 
mean on the sea; nor would it be easy to find any other prepo- 
sitional phrase for that idea, the proper antithesis of emi ris yas. 
Indeed, the Apocalyptist, whom we, in common with many first- 
rate scholars, such as Theodor Zahn, beg leave to take for the 
apostle himself,as he plainly intends his readers should do, employs 
this phrase four times running in that sense (Rev. v. 13; vii. 1; 
x. 5, 8). What explains the varied meaning in John xxi. 1 is 
the addition of a place-name, “‘ at the sea of Tiberias’, where there 
_ is no greater ambiguity than in our own locutions Weston-super- 
Mare, Stratford-on-Avon, Berwick-upon-Tweed, or the French 
Chdlons-sur-Marne, which no sane person construes aupied de Ja 
lettre. Besides, as Matthew states and John implies that the 
mariners were not off shore at the time, but half-way across the 
lake, how could Jesus be “‘ drawing nigh to the boat”’, except across 
the interjacent surges? Ewald, rationalist as he was, forcibly 
remarks that in this context it must be rendered om the sea 
because the beholders were themselves afloat on the watery 
element. 

The confusion of things that differ is an artifice no less 
culpable than the differentiation of things that do not. Of this 
device we encounter plentiful samples. Thus the official call 
of the Twelve is perversely identified with the individual calls 
of certain disciples, and the provisional cleansing of the Temple 
at the inception of our Lord’s ministry confounded too with the 
ultimatum to Judaism attendant on that repurification nar- 
rated by the Synoptists at its close, though the two lastrations 
differ both in purport and particulars. By similar manipulation 
a cleavage is effected betwixt John’s eschatology and theirs. 


‘ 
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According to Dr. Anderson Scott, they anticipate Christ’s’ 
immediate return, and his failure to do so occasioned a “ great 
disillusionment”. Yet, he subjoins, “ the Church survived it”, 
and “‘ there is no trace of discussion or argument on the subject ”’, 
apart from a negligible passage in 2 Peter We should like to 
ask the learned professor why, if the facts are as he fancies. 
Could such a frustration of prophecy coming from Christ’s own 
lips have been buried in silence or provoked no lively discussion? 
The theory is erroneous on the face of it. And has he never read 
the parable of the Talents in Matthew, where (xxv. 19) “‘ after 
a long time the Lord of those servants cometh and reckoneth with 
them”? John does not drape his eschatology in the same vesture 
as the rest, and good reason he should not; for the impending 
destruction of Jerusalem, whence the foregoing predictions 
had borrowed their imagery, had intervened, and bodied forth 
the end of all things in vivid outlitie. In this “‘ Gospel of the 
believers ” we may well expect stress to be laid on an aspect of 
things to come other than suited the promiscuous outer-court 
hearers. 

No. 5. Dr. Howard instances the omission from this 
Gospel of sundry events in which the favoured three figure, and 
opines that John could never have sanctioned their suppression. 
Perhaps not, if he had been some pushing modern professor 
emulous of distinction and éc/at. But the reticent John is no 
blower of his own trumpet, nor is pride of place a foible of his. 
Contrariwise, his exceeding weight of glory bows him down, till 
his meek and unassuming spirit effaces his own name from his 
Gospel altogether, not unmindful maybe of his Lord’s censure 
of self-seeking: “* He that speaketh from himself secketh his own 
] 
, "No. 6. Our purveyors of doubt also raise the query how 
John could have left out she parabolic phase of Christ’s teaching 
from his representation. Surely because this is the Gospel of 
the inner circle and of hand to hand frays with unbelief, and those 
parables were addressed to the mixed multitudes. What does 
Mark say? ‘To you” (by way of privilege) “it is given to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to others in 
parables ’’ (iv. 11). And are not the allegories of the Vine and the 
Good Shepherd of the parabolic clan? These are not arguments, 
but the sophistries of forestalled minds. 

1 Living Issues in the N.T., pp. 31, 132. 
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No. 7. But unbelief is hydra-headed, and has fresh excep- 
tions to propound. The gradual unfolding of the Messiahship in 
the Synoptists is set at variance with its proclamation throughout 
by John. But had it not been announced once for all in the voice 
from heaven at the baptism of Jesus? And is it here divulged 
except to prepared ears and hearts? Theres gradation in the 
teaching of the Fourth Gospel. That is indubitable; for the Lord 
Jesus Himself announces its stages of expansion. He spake 
as His auditors were able to hear; for He was no red-tapist of 
the schools. 

No, 8. We cannot wonder that the raising of Lazarus 
should offend naturalistic minds. So that deeply pathetic 
narrative is “ sicklied o’er with a pale haze of doubt ” that robs 
it of all its fair lustre. ‘“‘ None save John relate it.’’ Yes: but the 
Synoptists detail raisings from the dead left unmentioned by 
him; and his authority is co-ordinate with theirs. If probabilities 
are to govern our thinking, may there not have been peculiar 
reasons for its exclusion from notice? 

We know that the Jews sought to put Lazarus to death; 
so potent a witness to a superhuman resuscitation was his very 
presence. And it seems not unlikely that the proximity of the 
family’s residence to the capital rendered special precautions 
necessary for their peace or even preservation. If so, when the 
evangelist wrote the danger was past and no reason for reserve 
remained. The mention 4y name in John of Malchus and his 
assailant may be explained on similar grounds. It is also to be 
noted that this miracle casts an illuminating light on Christ’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem amid the plaudits of the popu- 
lace (John xii. 17, 18). 

The thick of the fray, however, gathers round the last 
objection we shall name, the diversity of our Lord’s teaching in 
John from the Synoptic model. Before adverting to this point 
it seems advisable to clear out of the way with all possible speed 
the auxiliary troops brought into the field, whom we have desig- 
nated Vivisectors and Compositors respectively. T 

Smitten with the critical mania for disintegration, Moffatt, | 
Bernard, Macgregor, etc. tamper arditratu suo with the text of 
the Gospel by way of improving upon Holy Writ, transposing 
(e.g.) chapters v, and vi., slitting chapter x., and dovetailing at 
their own indiscretion the hallowed Discourses in the Upper 
Room. Thus doctrinaires ‘“‘ rush in where angels fear to tread!” 
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The sole pretext worth naming for these impertinences consists 
in the acknowledged uncertainty attaching to a verse (4) of chap. 
v., and to the Pericope adulterae at the head of chap. viii. In the 
latter case there are unquestionably grounds for suspension of 
judgment as to its placement, such as its omission from leading 
uncials, multiplied variety of readings, a perceptible change of 
style, and the transference of the entire passage to Luke’s 
Gospel in four cursives. But the other tinkerings and redistribu- 


‘tions are sheer acts of vandalism, and the wrenched members 


cry out for reinstatement in statu quo. 

The same censure applies to Dr. Garvie’s partition of the 
Fourth Gospel between a putative witness, a putative evangelist, 
and the critics’ friend in need, ever within call, a putative redactor. 
We leave these dissecting puzzles to those in love with fancy 
goods of German make, these -uerile Vexterspie/e, to borrow their | 
own term. Nor need we waste thme over Professor Bacon, of 
Yale’s, dissolving-views, shifting as the vane on a steeple, the 
gyrations, as Denney styled them, of a wild man on a monoplane. 


‘So pervasive is the nexus of the whole book, including c. xxi, 


whether viewed as an appendix to the rest or not, and so unified 
its idiosyncrasies of manner and matter, that Strauss himself, 
spite of all his disbelief in its contents, entitled it a seamless robe; 
and every intelligent student of its symmetrical fabric has to 
echo that judgment. That lynx-eyed critic who detects therein 
a patchwork quilt must be what Shakespeare dubs “a purblind 
Argus, all eyes and no sight.” 

As to the Compositors, they set up some duplicate John of 
their own in lieu of the real one, a lay figure not so inconveniently 
linked with the original scenes as he, yet unaccountably mistaken 
for him by the blockheads of the next generation or so. This 
mannikin clings for support to a dubious statement of Papias, 
a second century bishop of Hierapolis, quoted by Eusebius. 
He, however, warns us that Papias was a man of very weak 
understanding; and the three or four paragraphs of his extant 
fully bear out the imputation. Sooth to say, so incurably does he © 
“blunder round about a meaning ” that the waste of paper and 
ink spent in endeavours to fix a definitive sense on his statements 
has been prodigious. In one passage he refers to John the 
Presbyter, whom he styles “the Lord’s disciple,’ a term 
applied by Irenaeus to the apostle, apparently signifying a mem- 
ber of the original band; for the term sa®yrijs is entirely dropped ° 
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in the N.T. after Acts xxi. This ‘‘ mystery-man ’’ the critics 
welcome with his “helps’’ as John’s proxy. But what need of an 
alias ? For the apostle himself assumes that very title, so appro- 
priate to him as the veteran survivor of the apostolical college, 
in his Second and Third Epistles; and of any other John with the 
reputation of a writer no trace can be unearthed. So Dean Farrar 
and others have furnished grounds for holding this dummy to be 
a pure figment of the brain. Even granting his substantive 
existence, we think Armitage Robinson, himself a patristic 
authority, perfectly correct when he declares that in any case 
“‘ such a mole could never have produced such a mountain ”’ as 
this profoundest and most intimate of all Divine portraitures. 

No. 9. We now return to the final and outstanding objec- 
tion urged against the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, namely 
the disparity of Christ's presentation and mode of instruction therein 
from the synoptical pattern. That is no recent discovery, but 
appreciable by every reflecting reader. A comparison has fre- 
quently been instituted between the case in hand and the diverse 
portraits of Socrates drawn by Plato and Xenophon. A resem- 
blance exists beyond doubt; yet it is well to remember that in the 
Athenian instance Plato does lie under suspicion of having embel- 
lished the canvas. But we have no right, even on the human 
plane, to predicate any such process concerning the unsophisti- 
cated, plain-dealing Nazarenes. Nay, they would not have ideal- 
ized their Master if they could; for truth was to them the most 
sacred of trusts; nor could they have done so, if they would; for 
He was diviner by far than fancy could have painted Him, to 
begin with. | 

What -wizened, starveling conceptions of Jesus these 
‘vaunters of broadmindedness have, to be sure! Must the 
Supreme Teacher employ a single method or medium of instruc- 
tion alone? Must He be as shackled and stereotyped as His 
would-be censors ? Are His private pupils to be coached in the 
self-same style as the motley crowd outside? How irrational 
such a demand for peddling uniformity on the part of the mani- 
fold Saviour! Who shall say how many facets the Kohinoor of 
heaven may flash on our wondering gaze? And are there not 
reconciling elements to be taken into account? Passages occur 
in Matthew and Luke which have been well called “ erratic 
blocks of Johannine rock.”” What casual reader would not be 
confident that Matthew xi. 25-27, Luke x. 21-22 formed part of 
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the Fourth Gospel? Godet, too, has specified twenty-seven 
Johannine verses that are redolent of characteristic synoptic 
phraseology. Our opponents are fond of appealing to Schleier- 
macher’s idol, ‘‘ the Christian consciousness ’’ as their oracle. 
For once let us do the same. Ponder, reader, this most significant 
fact. The historic Christian Church of all ages, never quite 
insensible to the allogeneity of John’s representation, has not- 
withstanding never reckoned it heterogeneity. She has never 
detected in it “‘ another Jesus,” but only a fuller-orbed homo- 
geneous image of her one indivisible Lord. Her verdict has 
uniformly been that the dual picture presents one coincident 
personality; that it is, so to speak, stereoscopic. And centuries 
of vigilant inspection have ratified that deliberate judgment of 
those who stood nearest to its Prototype. 

But the assertion is often broached nowadays that John has 
arrayed Jesus in his own garb and made Him use his own 
mannerisms, that, in Harnack’s musical metaphor, he has 
“composed fugues on the themes of Jesus.’” The modicum of 
truth in these assumptions lies in the consideration that some of 
these discourses seem to be given to us in a condensed shape, 
and that the line of demarcation between the Master’s own 
words and the servant’s interpretation of them is not always 
visibly drawn. Yet we could point out divergences (e.g. in the 
matter of interrogations, which John himself eschews) between 
his style and his Lord’s. But, however close the approximation, 
let the favourite canon of probability be our arbiter; and let us 
ask which is likelier, that the bosom-friend of Jesus should have 
caught his Master’s manner, or foisted his own into his Master’s 
mouth. Which, then, was the fashioner of the other, Jesus of 
John, or John of Jesus? Sane thinkers can give but one answer 
to that question. And was not this same apostle he who gave us 
that stringent proposition: No sie is of the truth ? 

Our critical fowlers seek to lure us into their snares by a 
lavish use of such catch-words as “ personation,” “* creative | 
_ imagination,” loaned them from the aviaries of fiction: but in 
vain is the net spread in the sight of any wary bird. The sug- 
gestion, for instance, of Dr. Scott that John’s history became 
‘‘ plastic” in the writer’s hands—and he attributes it to that 
fantastic panjandrum, a “ corporate mind "— is as shallow as it 
is inept. A single reflection might have given him pause. For 
if a Figure so divine, so human, so realistic, so entrancing as 
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that here portrayed is so much of a fabrication that in his own 
language, penned with no visible sign of compunction, “ we do 
not know with regard to any event in the Gospel that it happened 
exactly as it is recorded, or with regard to any utterance of Jesus. 
that it actually came from His lips?” this joint-stock corporation 
of his has attained an altitude of dramatic genius so signally out- 
stripping Shakespeare’s that it has convinced millions that its 
craftsmanship is no invention at all. And what follows? This at 
least, that every established canon of truth and falsehood calls for 
remodelling or rather abandonment; for in that case which is the 
mocking-bird among the voices of the past and which the 
genuine songster of the woods let none henceforth presume to 
say! “If this narrative deceives us,”’ exclaims Henry Rogers 
with reason, “ ———* itself has played us false, and dupes we 
must 

Think for a moment what these obscure evangelists have 
achieved. Claiming for themselves no immunity from imperfec- 
tion, four of them, of whom John is one, have drawn perfection 
to scale, moving sinlessly among sinful folk without contracting 
a solitary stain. The creation of one paragon of spiritual beauty 
so radiant defies all powers of invention; but in what terms shall 
we stigmatize the notion that John or his understudies could 
have concocted a modification of the fair Epiphany equally flaw- 
less and uneffaceable, and universally identified with the first? 
It savours of a mind diseased. 

At this point surely we may take the offensive against our 
nebular theorists, and ply them with a few queries of our own. 
How came it about that these unassuming limners, and they 
alone, have succeeded in escaping “‘ artistry’s haunting curse, the 

- incomplete,’”’ succeeded where the highest human genius has 
failed, in striking a perfect chord on their homely instrument? 
How have they contrived to paint with their primary colours an 
immaculate Being fairer than the sons of men, not shrouded in 
hermit seclusion, but exposed to all manner of rude tests and 
casualties, and to pour grace untold into His lips? How have 
these inexperienced draughtsmen exhibited Him performing 
works which no other man ever did, without giving rise to any 
painful sense of incongruity? How have they managed to 
localize infinity, to domicile the Godhead in an obscure grade 
of society, and to render Incarnate Deity our tangible possession 
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without violating all the laws of possibility and propriety? And 
how, to crown all the rest, have their unfaltering pencils por- 
trayed their Lord’s cruellest humiliation, lingering as nowhere 
beside over the heart-rending anguish and unspeakable scandal 
of the accursed tree without impairing by one iota the majesty 
of their illustrious King of Glory? Last, but not least, how have 
they brought their Prince of Life back scatheless from the maw 
of the grave, with dyed garments from His Bozrah, transfigured 
yet unchanged, preserving His identity intact across that yawn- 
ing chasm of dissolution, the self-same Jesus as of old, albeit 
robed in the new investiture of a risen body and travelling in 
the greatness of His strength to His sovereign seat above? It 
will take more than the clumsy apparatus of modern criticism 
to persuade some of us that this translucent mirror does not 
reflect a supreme reality. To fancy that John, or for that matter 
- a hundred Johns rolled into one, could have “ faked ” a single 
lineament of that matchless image of God manifest in the flesh 
verifies Pascal’s pungent laconicism: imerédules les plus crédules ! 
These Brocken Spectres of subjectivism melt into thin air 
when confronted with yonder reflection of the manifested Life 
Divine. And those who have not lost their Bibles in the mazes 
of a falsetto culture do not need to grope for a philosophy of 
religion tricked out in terms of evolution to give them a clue to 
their bearings. To us at least Christianity is not a growth 
sprung from this nether soil, but a deposit from on high. And © 
if revelation be not a mockery, that inspiration which the modern- 
ist scouts is its proper correlative. If God has broken the silence, 
and entered this arena of sin and death in the person of His Son, 
a trustworthy register of that supreme intervention becomes 
essential to its preordained fruition. Human progress hinges 
on an alphabet, and a written script is the vincu/um binding the 
ages together and conditioning all knowledge. ‘“‘ Truth from 
error cleansed and sifted ’’—is not that our most clamant need? 
We are battling here pro aris et focis; for no Cay ep of 
guesswork and peradventures, nor yet of “ pious frauds,” 
constitute the pabulum of our souls. Woe betide us if a iheniog 
fabler has put into Christ’s lips such holdfasts of faith as ‘“‘ My 
peace I give unto you”’, or “ Him that cometh unto Me I will 
in no wise cast out”. Then should we be destitute indeed, and 
the ramparts of our fenced city would be dismantled. For we 
cannot live on the starvation-diet of syllabubs simulating solids 
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and romances retailed for realities. But we can both live and die 
upon every word proceeding out of the mouth of God and God’s 
Son. Professor Scott enumerates his quasi-John’s sources of 
information, but totally ignores the co-operant Spirit, with 
reverence be it said, the Senior Partner of the firm. It is a fatal ~ 
omission; for such a deficient survey of John’s handiwork mis- | 
reads the phenomena submitted to its scrutiny, and will inevi- 
tably misconstrue what it professes to elucidate. 


E. K. Simpson, 
Free Church College, Edinburgh. formerly N.T. Lecturer. 


CLAUDIUS OF TURIN 


I 
Craupius, Bishop of Turin for some years during the ninth 
century, is one who has not received the attention he deserves. 
His present obscurity is due in part to that unhappy division of 
the period between the fall of Rome and the Renaissance into 
the Dark Ages and the Middle Ages, by which all prior to the » 
eleventh century fell within the “Dark Ages”’, a time few have 
thought worthy of study in comparison with the many who 
have treated of the later period, and in part to the undeserved 
censures and suspicions which involved Claudius in an atmos- 
phere of quasi-heresy. Professor M. L. W. Laistner, of Cornell 
University (Thought and Letters in Western Europe, a.D. 500- 
goo), has written “‘ Even good mediaevalists are at times prone 
to be somewhat cavalier towards anything prior to the eleventh 
century and to the rise of the universities. No reasonably 
informed person, it is true, any longer believes in the ‘ Dark 
Ages ’—a prolonged period of hopeless barbarism succeeding 
on the fall of the Western Empire. But in the English-speaking 
countries, at least, where so much has been published, whether 
of specialised research, or of broader interpretation, in the later 
Middle Ages, the early centuries have attracted little attention.” 
Thus scholars have in the main left Claudius alone, and the 
little information made available about him has generally taken 
the form of a speculation as to whether he can be regarded as a 
founder of the evangelical movement which emerges in history 
as the Waldensian sect of the later centuries or not. The 
proximity of Turin to the Waldensian valleys, and the slight 
resemblances between his views of worship and “ Puritan” 
opinions and those of the followers of Peter Waldo has permitted 
of a good deal of theorising. It is impossible to say that a link 
can be established; but it is open to us to believe that influences 
remained after the ninth century which bore fruit long after. 
The facts of the life of Claudius now available are not 
numerous. He was a Spaniard, and this racial origin led to the 
135 
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charge at one time or another that he had imbibed the views, — 
condemned as heretical, of Felix, Bishop of Urguel. Thus, in a 
passage in Migne (Patrologia Latina, vol. ctv) he is described as 
“‘Iconoclasta obstinatissimus, discipulus Felicis Urgellitani 
praesulis.”” The views of Felix appear to have been a form of 
Adoptianism, condemned by the Council of Frankfort, a heresy 
of an oriental type. In early days Claudius had fought against 
the Saracens, and it has been suggested that from them he 
learnt to detest images, and determined to combat that growing 
culture that seemed to destroy the spiritual character of the 
Gospel. He was a man of great erudition, and, as such, found 
himself in an age, the age of Charles the Great, in which learning 
was held in the greatest honour. Under Charles he became a 
master of the Imperial schools at Aix-la~Chapelle about a.p. 814. 
It is also stated (Histoire Littéraire de la France, iv. 223) that he 
had been master of a Royal School in Aquitaine, (supposed to 
have been Ebreuil). By the favour of the Emperor Louis the 
Pious he became Bishop of Turin in a.p. 818 (Neander says a.p. 
814). At Turin he met with much opposition and peril, and had 
to face the threats of Saracen invasion. The Saracens, settled in 
Spain, constantly raided Gaul and North Italy, despite their set- 
back at the hands of Charles Martel. Notwithstanding the 
bitter controversies of which he was the centre Claudius remained — 
at Turin till his death about a.p. 839. 

_ We have mentioned above, the suggestion that his years of 
episcopal labour in Turin laid the foundations for the later 
Waldensian movement. This is not a recent hypothesis. Jacques 
Basnage (Histoire de la Réligion des Eglises Reformées) a writer of 
the Huguenot period wrote (vo/. i, pt. 4) “ The Churches of 
_ France in the ninth century had the same sentiment on the cult 
of images as the Reformed hold to-day. They taught that God 
alone merits our prayers and sacrifices; they venerated the martyrs 
by following their examples.” He quotes Remy of Auxerre: 
“We never sacrifice to the martyrs, but solely to God,”’ and goes 
on to speak of the succession of the disciples of Claudius of 
Turin in the valleys of Piedmont down to the Reformation. 
Against this must be set the opinion of a writer of more recent 
times. Dr. Reginald Lane Poole (Ji/ustrations of the History of 
Mediaeval Thought and Learning, 2nd ed. 1920) says: “ It is 
hazardous, if not impossible, to connect Claudius in any direct 
way with the appearance of similar opinions, whether in the 
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Waldenses centuries later, or in those isolated puritan out- 
breaks which confront us in the course of mediaeval history.” 


II 


We now have to consider the place of Claudius in the 
religious history of his age, and to estimate his contribution to 
Christian theology, and thus to justify our effort to bring him 
to readers’ notice, as offering a lesson of abiding value. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries a kind of authority in 
spiritual matters still lingered in Byzantium, the Eastern coun- 
terpart of the now defunct Empire of the West. The powers of 
the Western Emperor in spiritual and to some extent in tem- 
poral affairs had tended for long enough to gather in the hands 
of the Bishop of Rome, but there had been no distinct breach 
between Eastern and Western Christianity. Yet the Pope was 
pushing forward his universal claims, and -— only the sup- 
port of some powerful Western monarch to advance his ambitions 
to success. In our period that Western monarch for the first time 
was emerging. The empire of Charles the Great (Charlemagne) 
was ready to become the second of the Two Swords. Its support. 
would enable the Bishop of Rome to feel quite independent of 
the Eastern Emperor, who had still power over parts of Italy, 
and also to assert himself finally as the superior of the Patriarchs 
of Constantinople. Western jealousy of the East was enhanced 
by the reforming zeal of the Eastern Emperors. In a.p. 726 
the Eastern Emperor, Leo Isauricus, had delivered a public 
address in which he favoured the overthrow of the venerated 
images which to his mind (and rightly) had come to occupy too 
great a place in popular devotion. This Emperor was a man of 
great ability, a soldier, a legislator, a statesman. The breaking 
of images by Imperial order (Iconoclasm) provoked great 
indignation, both in East and West. Pope Gregory III with a 
council of ninety-three bishops excommunicated the Icono- 
clasts. Leo died in 740, and his son, Constantine V, began the 
persecution of image-worshippers in earnest. He aimed at restor- 
ing primitive simplicity, and attacked Mariolatry and relics. 
The strife continued till his death in 775. His daughter-in-law, 
Irene, became Regent for her ten-year-old son, and began to 
restore the images, and convoked a council of bishops and 
monks to Nicaea in a.p. 787. This council restored the images, 
though it did not end the dispute, which lasted into the ninth 
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century. The attitude of the Popes was, of course, sympathetic to 


image-worship, and among the Franks the hostility of the Icono- 
clastic Emperors met with little sympathy. A synod held at 
Gentilly in a.p. 767 by Pippin, Charles the Great’s predecessor, 
had refused to endorse the Imperial policy. 

Nevertheless, the absence of Frankish bishops from the 
Council of Nicaea (called the second General Council of Nicaea), 
left Charles unprepared for the Council’s findings. He was 
presented with the results. He summoned his theologians to 
discuss the matter, and also sent to England where Alcuin, his 
great pedagogue, was at the time. The result of these delibera- 
tions was the work known as “ Libri Carolini’’, of which some 
have supposed Alcuin was the author, though it is more probable 
that he was a collaborator with others. The position adopted was 
a mediating one in regard to this image-controversy. The 
essential part of the argument of these books is, according to 
Dr. Laistner, that while saints ought to be venerated, their 
images are only to beautify churches, and to remind us of their 
good deeds. These “‘ Caroline books ’’ were composed in a.p. 
790, and it is alleged that their very moderate attitude to images 
was due to revulsion of feeling against the extremes of the 
decrees of Nicaea, since these were presented to the Franks 
through the medium of a bad or misleading translation. A 
Council of Frankish bishops, with representative bishops from 
England and Spain and elsewhere, was held in a.p. 794 at 
Frankfort, which condemned the second Council of Nicaea 
and all worship of images. The expression used was “‘ the Greek 
synod at Constantinople”, for the last session had been held in 
that city, and the word ‘“‘ Greek” was doubtless intended to 
limit its authority and deprive it of oecumenical significance. 
T. Hodgkin (Jtaly and her Invaders, vol. viii) says that the Frank- 
fort synod accused the Nicaean of directing that the same 
adoration and service should be rendered to the holy images 
which was rendered to the Trinity. ““This last statement was due 
to a misunderstanding, probably due to a mistranslation of the 
proceedings of the Council they condemned. The fact that the 
mistranslation was the work of a scribe in the Lateran shows 
how careless was the Papal Chancery.” As against Dr. 


Hodgkin’s acceptance of the misunderstanding of the text of 


the decrees of Nicaea we may quote Palmer’s Treatise on the 
- Church of Christ (pt. 4, ch. 10) where it is said that Charles the 


ry." 
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Great received a copy direct from Constantinople. At Nicaea 
the definition of faith read was that “ Salutation and the adora- 
tion of honour ought to be paid to the images, but not the wor- 
ship of Lasria ; nevertheless it is lawful to burn lights before 
them, and to incense them, for honour so paid to the image is 
transmitted to the original, which it represents.’’ 


III 


_ We have then witnessed the religious atmosphere in which 
Claudius, the scholar and teacher, lived, and described one of 
the burning topics of his day. His only outstanding colleague 
who shared his views was Agobard, Bishop of Lyons. 

Claudius had not concealed his opinion that even the 
moderate position of the Caroline books was wrong. Dr. A. J. 
MacDonald (Authority and Reason in the Early Middle Ages) says 
that writers like Claudius and Agobard maintained more faith- 
fully the orthodox attitude of the West than their detractors 
who, by stoutly emphasising the worship of images, were innova- 
tors. These opponents drew strength from the tendency to 
extend tradition by an appeal to the findings of later councils, 
even provincial councils, and the principle of authority began to 
be set up as a defence against the growing resort to rational 
methods. | 

The source of the doctrine expounded by Claudius was 
undoubtedly Holy Scripture. He was the most prolific commen- 
tator on Scripture of his age. Later exegetists such as Hrabanus 
Maurus, Archbishop of Mainz, who are better known, did 
not scruple to borrow from the works of Claudius, suppressing 
his name, perhaps because of the suspicion of heresy. This may 
account for the fact that in the Middle Ages Claudius was 
almost unknown, and most of his expositions of the Books of 
the Bible still lie in manuscript unprinted. A MS, of his com- 
mentary on St. Matthew, for example, is in Berlin, others, we 
believe, are in Vienna. The Exarratio in Galatians will be found in 
Migne, Patiologia Latina, vol. civ, along with a letter to Abbot 
Theodemir on Leviticus, Answers to Questions on the Books of 
Kings, Preface to St. Matthew’s Gospel, Prefaces to commen- 
taries on St. Paul’s Epistles, Exposition on Philemon, and a short 
chronology of the Bible. ‘‘ He,” says Dr Laistner, ‘‘speaks with 
exemplary modesty and even diffidence of his performance. He 
had undoubtedly read very deeply in theological literature, but 
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though endowed with an original mind, he did not allow it scope 
in his commentaries.” Reverent awe for Augustine and unrivalled 
knowledge are due to his early stay in Lyons, where the Cathedral 
library was rich in the works of that Father. 

Both he and Agobard showed freedom of judgment, and 
this was only possible during the Carolingian Renaissance, as 
in later centuries the tyranny of the Church would have sup- 
pressed them. We have only to recall the fate of epotteachale, 
almost in their time, to realise this. 

The close study of Holy Scripture could not fail to awaken 
Claudius to the realisation that in Christ there is direct and open 
access to the Holy of Holies, into the presence of God. He knew 
that there was no other Mediator than our Great High Priest in 
heaven, he knew that salvation was by faith and God’s grace, not 
by merit or by the intercession of the Saints. He knew, also, 
the spiritual dangers of the baptized paganism of his age. He 
did, with voice and pen, the work of an evangelist. As Dr. Lane 
Poole says: “* His fearless pursuit of the principles he had learned 
in the course of a wide study of the Fathers makes Claudius a 
signal apparition at a time when the material accessories of 
religion were forcing themselves more and more into the relations 
between men and God. The worship of images, of pictures, of 
the Cross itself, belief in the mediation of Saints, the efficacy of 
pilgrimages, the authority of the Holy See, seemed to him but 
the means of deadening the responsibility of individual men. 
Claudius was sure that if a man has a direct personal interest in 
his own welfare, if he does not rely on spiritual processes con- 
ducted by others on his behalf, nor tie his faith to material repre- 
sentations of the unseen, he can be the better trusted to walk 
aright. The freedom of the Gospel he is never tired of contrast- 
ing with the bondage of the law, a bondage which he saw 
revived in the religious system of his own day’. It is obvious 
that this hostility to the bondage of the law drew strength from 
his study of Galatians, and his commentary is concentrated on 
that great emancipation. His Latin style may not be the best, 
for his age was not the Augustan one, but his meaning is generally 
clear enough. It is not to be wondered at that his enemies should 
have called*him “ perniciosissimus hostis Ecclesiae”, and “‘ Det 
ac verae fidei hostis”’. 
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IV 


When Claudius entered upon his episcopal labours at Turin 
he found a widespread cultus of saints and relics, and churches 
full of images—‘“Inveni omnes’ basilicas contra ordinem 
veritatis sordibus anathematum et imaginibus plenas.”. He 
at once began a reforming campaign, and ordered all pictures 
and images to be removed, and forbade the observance of saints’ 
days, and all mention of them in the liturgy, which led to intense 
excitement among the people. The fact that he was able to do 
this shows the primitive independence of the local diocese. The 
quasi-papal authority of the Archbishop of Milan does not appear 
to have had any restraining power, and the liberty to revise the 
liturgy seems not to have been denied. The security enjoyed by 
Claudius was partly due to the protection of the Frankish Emperor, 
but also partly to the lack, in that age, of the centralisation of 
all ecclesiastical oversight in the Bishops of Rome. The age of 
papal autocracy had not yet dawned, and in the times of which 
we write the Popes were more concerned to established their rule 
over Southern Italy against the claims of the Eastern Emperor 
than to engage in conflict with a reformer who might have behind 
him the support of the Frankish State and ruler. The same sup- 
port protected him against local animosity, since the opponent 
of popular superstition would be in danger from the fanaticism 
of the ignorant bereft of their idols. Claudius saw clearly that in 
his time materialism of the crudest kind left no possibility that 
images in churches could be accepted by the people on merely 
aesthetic grounds. The position of the Caroline Books might be 
acceptable to the educated, but could not control the ignorant. 
The discrimination even of the Second Council of Nicaea could 
only be appreciated by the spiritual, and even then, later develop- 
ments showed that this was an insufficient safeguard. “ If the 
people,” said Claudius, “ worship the images of saints after 
the fashion of demons (i.e., after the fashion of the old gods of 
the district), they have not left idols, but changed only the names.” 
Naturally he was attacked, and accused of heresy, to which he 
replied: “‘ Nothing can be more false. I preach no sect, but hold 
the unity and teach the truth of the church. Sects, heresies and 
‘superstitions I have always tried to stamp out. I have fought 
with them, and with the help of God I will not cease to do so.” 
He attacked every visible symbol, as an enemy of the true 
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worship of the heart, and not content with this, he went further, 
and became a pioneer in condemning the usurped authority of 
the See of Rome, declaring that the authority claimed for Peter 
ceased at his death. In this he anticipated the great Reformers of 
the sixteenth century, and those outspoken men who prior to 
the Reformation had declared the same principles. The authors 
of the “ Defensor Pacis,” Wyclif, and many others, would have 
hailed him as one of themselves. One of his great affirmations 
was “‘ He is not to be called apostolic who sits in an apostle’s 
seat, but he who does the work of an apostle.”” Like our reformers 
he saw that the earthly Church is but an imperfect copy of that 
ideal Church which it represents. 

Claudius was not entirely alone in his protests, for during 
his episcopate a Council held at Paris, a.p. 825, agreed with him 
to some extent, in refusing to approve the command of Pope 
Hadrian to adore images, saying that such adoration was super- 
stitious and sinful, and declaring that his collection of patristic 
testimonies was little to the point. This council also condemned 
the decrees of Nicaea. Yet such was the conservatism of this 
Council (or one that shortly followed it) that it condemned 
Claudius for excessive zeal in breaking down crosses and images. 
The bishops clung still to the conception of these things set out 
in the Caroline Books. | 

It is possible that this Council had before it the book written 
by Claudius, his Apology addressed to his friend, the Abbot Theo- 
demir, in which his convictions were given full expression. The 
bishops are said to have condemned the book, and Claudius called 
them “‘an assembly of asses”. He was probably right. The contro- 
versy then took in a new form, and two of the pious venerators 
of images, Dungal, an Irishman, and Jonas, Bishop of Orleans 
(this latter at the Emperor’s request) essayed to reply to Claudius. 

Our knowledge of Claudius’ Apology is due to the fact that 
Dungal and Jonas both (especially Jonas) incorporated long 
passages from it in their answers. Both of these are in Migne, 
Patrologia Latina ; Dungal in vol. cv, and Jonas in vol. cv1. 
The older writers agree in calling Dungal “ Reclusus’”, i.e., 
a solitary, of the Abbey of St. Denys, near Paris, but a recent 
writer, Dom Louis Gougaud, (Gaelic Pioneers of Christianity), says 
that the Dungal in question was not the recluse, but a priest at 
Pavia, a city convenient to Milan, and not remote from Turin.* 

1 F. X. Funck (Church History i) supposes the recluse to have been the priest at Pavia. 
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It is due to these writers to say that they give quite fair repre- 
sentation to the views expressed by Claudius in his apology. That 
text being. lost, unless some day it may turn up, if there are still 
in European libraries any uncatalogued collections of MSS.; 
we are fortunate in having the substance incorporated in the 
replies of his adversaries. Here are two specimens of Claudius’ 
teaching preserved by Jonas— 

“Let no man trust in the intercession and merit of the 
Saints, because unless he holds the same faith, justice and truth 
_ they held, he cannot be saved.” 

“food commanded men to bear the Cross, not to adore it; 
they wish to adore that which they will not spiritually or bodily 
carry with them. To worship God thus is to depart from Him”. 

Again, Claudius’ emphasis on true faith has no suspicion 
of antinomianism about it, for we find (Enarratio in Galat. 
iv.) that he insists that faith alone -will not suffice for life if a 
man does not love his neighbour as himself. 


V 


The origin of the Apology, addressed as we have seen, to 
Theodemir, is told in the Histoire Listéraire de Ja France par des 
Religieux Bénédictines de S. Maur, vol. tv., as follows—Theo- 
demir was Abbot of Psalmodia, in the diocese of Nimes, about 
A.D. 815. He was a friend of the Emperor Louis, and also of 
Claudius, at least till 823. Claudius had dedicated to him his 
commentary on Genesis, and Theodemir asked him for a com- 
mentary on Leviticus. At the conclusion of this commentary 
on Leviticus Claudius began to declare himself against the cult 
of images “through misunderstanding a passage of Augustine”’.' 
The news of this having spread widely Theodemir warned 
Claudius, in letters full of charity, to renounce these errors 
contrary to the faith of the Church. Claudius took offence, 
and wrote a book “ full of bitterness and insults against the 
Catholic Church” under the title of Apology. Theodemir died — 
soon after, apparently without answering Claudius, and in 827 


Dungal issued his reply. So the matter is summarised by the 
“And therefore we may not havélas a religion the cult of dead men. Because they lived 
peony they have no claim to such honours that they should wish to be worshipped 
he They are therefore to be honoured by our imitation, not to be adored on account 
of their religion. If they lived ill they are not to be worshipped. What the highest 
angel worships is to be worshipped the lowest man.” (Claudius—/n Libres 
Informationen Litterae et Spiritus super Leviticum ad Theodemirum abbatem. In 
operis. 
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Benedictines. They quote Dom Mabillon as saying Dungal 

was Irish, (Scot was the current word at that time) as the name 

readily indicates, and Du Pin as saying that he was a deacon. 

Gougaud, we have noted, describes him as a priest. The Bene- 

dictines continue that Dungal prepared himself by two years’ 

study and discussion of the authoritative Fathers of the Church. 

His method was to cite a passage of Claudius, and then to com- 

ment on it. Thus we learn that the-three propositions put for- 

ward by Claudius were (i) that we ought not to have images; 

(ii) that we ought not to adore the Cross; (iii) that we ought not 

to honour relics. On this last ground Claudius condemned pil- 

grimages to the tombs of the Saints, and naturally, pilgrimages 

to Rome. Dungal was no great reasoner; instead he heaps up 

passages from the Fathers, and tries to show that the usage of the 

Church was always contrary to the opinions of Claudius. One 

remarkable feature of his reply is the use made of the Christian 

poets, such as Prudentius, and Paulinus of Nola. Most poets, 

even very minor ones, are addicted to symbols and concrete 

- imagery, witness our hymnbooks! , We need not therefore be 

~—_impressed by this class of demonstration. Indeed this defect is 

recognised by the Abbé Fleury, Histoire Ecclesiastique, tom. x. (ed. 

1720),when he writes that Dungal employs nothing but authority, 

and argues that the principal proof in the matter has always 

been the tradition and constant practice of the Church. He 

maintains that Claudius in rejecting the Cross, declares himself 

enemy of the Passion and Incarnation, and therefore the Jews 

praise him, and name him as the wisest of Christians, and he, 
on his part, gives great praise to them and to the Saracens. 

_ Fleury gives an interesting sidelight on the whole con- 

troversy when he writes that “ Louis the Pious, seeing that in 

Italy a great section of the people were badly instructed in the 

truth of the Gospel, appointed Claudius Bishop of Turin, and he 

began to preach and instruct with great application. Among 

other abuses which he found in the country was the excessive J. 

cult of images, which by an ancient custom went very near to 

superstition. To retrench this he went to the opposite excess, 

and by indiscreet zeal he effaced, broke, and took away all the 

images and crosses in his diocese.”” If the ignorance of the people 

led Louis the Pious to choose as their bishop his leading biblical 

expositor, Claudius may reasonably have supposed that his 

mission, under imperial sanction, was to effect cleansing and 
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reform. It is true that later the pious Emperor took alarm, and 
commissioned Jonas to refute his protégé, but that was only 
when Claudius developed into a thoroughgoing Protestant. 


VI 


Jonas of Orleans was an opponent of greater weight than 
Dungal. He had the consciousness of the Emperor’s authority 
behind him, and had also much higher ecclesiastical standing. 
The ancient city of Orleans, not too far from the famous ecclesias- 
tical centre of Tours, must have had alert and intelligent life. 
_ Jonas was Bishop there in 821. The Benedictines (Histoire 
Littéraire) tell us that Jonas’ work against Claudius was well 
advanced when he heard of the death of Claudius, and he there- 
fore suspended his writing ; but learning later that “‘ that heretic ” 
had left disciples and writings in which he revived Arianism, he 
continued his work. The accusation that Claudius had revived 
Arianism was probably a malicious effort to slander the dead, on 
a level with the charges made during his life-time that Claudius 
was a disciple of Felix of Urguel. Incidentally, we may note 
again that Claudius was a Spaniard, and Spain was one of the 
countries of the West, if not the chief of them, in which Arianism 
rooted itself for long enough. The charge would thus be faintly 
plausible propaganda against the deceased bishop’s Protestant 
convictions. 

Jonas follows the method of Dungal, and is rich in patristic 
extracts, and also quotes with approval Walafrid Strabo, his 
contemporary, the learned German monk. A brief summary 
of the reply of Jonas may be found in Natalis Alexander’s Historia 
Ecclesiastica V. This Dominican writer of the seventeenth 
century argues as though Claudius were one of his contemporaries 
whom he felt bound in duty to refute. 

Jonas quotes the words of Claudius “ Haec idcirco dico, 
ut nemo de merito vel intercessione sanctorum confidat”’. He 
claims with great exaggeration that Claudius has departed from 
the ecclesiastical traditions, and he lays down imperiously what 
he conceives the Fathers to have said about the veneration and 
adoration of statues. When he comes to treat of scripture 
authority he can do so in but meagre fashion. He quotes a 
passage (Matt. xxiv. 30) _ about the sign of the Son of Man, 
another (Gal. vi. 14) about glorying in the Cross, and another, 
(Col. i. 20) about the blood of the Cross, all of which refer only 
10 
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to Christ and not to the wood of the Cross. He then goes on to 
aver that images and statues are to be adored, that the Saints are 
mediators, so that we are saved by their intercessions, that 
pilgrimages are to be made to Rome to the tomb of the apostles, _ 
that the power of judgment after death remains with the saints. 
He quarrels with the occasional obscurity of Claudius’ language, 
and generally displays no willingness to appreciate the ground of 
his opponent’s protests. 

The Magdeburg Centuriators (Basel ed., 1624), Cent. ix. c. 5, 
describe the three books of Jonas as invectives rather than 
refutations. Like the present-day reader, they do not see why a 
writer who says adoration should be given to the true God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, only should be condemned, even 
when he holds that to prevent idolatry pictures and statues 
should be abolished. It is likewise unreasonable to condemn a 
man for teaching that as true repentance can be achieved any- 
where it is a mistake to go to Rome on penitential pilgrimage, or 
for teaching that men ought not to run after relics of the saints. 
Claudius had called this last practice “‘ Ethnica superstitio ”, 
saying that just as men had formerly in ignorance of the 
true God worshipped Jupiter, Saturn and Mercury, so now they 
worship Peter and Paul. ‘‘ Nomen mutatur, error vero idem 
ipse permanet semper.”’ 

The Centuriators might have added that Claudius attacked 
vested interests when he opposed pilgrimages to tombs of saints 
or to Rome, because the pilgrims brought money to the 
custodians of the shrines, and a widespread teaching of the 
futility of such devotions would have injured the Church’s purse 
rather than its piety. People did not like Claudius’ logic when 
-he said some shut themselves up in monastries for the sake of 
penitence, but if true penitence is only to be found in Rome these 
enclosed penitents are only made worse since they cannot go 
to the one source of what they seek. 

Had the comparatively free atmosphere of the days of 
Louis the Pious continued there would have been many, we are 
sure, who would have taken up the burden and the lesson of 
Claudius and perpetuated his teaching. As it was, tolerance 
faded, tyranny grew and the worldly cosmopolitan church 
sought mainly temporal enrichment and worldly power. Steadily 
it climbed by devious ways into Caesar’s seat and claimed the 
things that were Caesar’s in its self-assured complacency that 
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none could question its hold on the things of God. It was a 
long time till the sixteenth century, but for six hundred years 
obscure men here and there in Europe, Albigenses, Lollards, 
Waldenses, Hussites, as well as many noble, bore witness to a 
purer faith, and deeper reverence for‘God. In the annals of 
Protestantism Claudius deserves an honoured place. Filial 
piety among the Reformed may go back in thought at times to 
the devout expositor in the Imperial schools of the great Em- 
peror; picture him as he studies the Holy Word; and then see 
him as the zealous bishop amid the foot-hills of the Alps, there 
fulfilling in scriptural faith the vision of the priest reclaiming 
men from their idols to serve the living God, fighting the good 
fight, renewed daily at the fountain-head—* I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my help.” 


N. D. Emerson. 
St. Mary's, Dublin, 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF OUR REFORMED 
CHURCHES 


I 
Tue Reformed Church has been subject to a good deal of 
criticism in recent years on the ground of its supposed op- 
position to beauty, its joyless attitude to life. This has 
led to.a re-examination of the attitude of the Reformers to 
Art. Luther, Zwingli and Calvin, in spite of their theo- 

logical differences, all agreed in deprecating senseless popular 

iconocla’m. 

7 “What you speak of Mr. Knox preaching for the pulling 

_ down of churches is like the rest of your lies,” wrote Baillie the 

_ Covenanter. But even Presbyterians have unduly emphasised 

the negative side of the Reformers’ teaching on Worship: they 

_ have now been recalled to the true principles of their Church 

~ by Dr. W. D. Maxwell in John Knox’s Genevan Service Book 

1556 and in his lucid Outline of Christian Worship (Oxford, 

1936). Calvin was essentially a Churchman, anxious to retain 

a weekly Communion and to give to the Lord’s Supper the 

central place that it held in the Early Church. While one can 

give this a one-sided i interpretation, it is a position that is difficult 
to disprove. Calvinist Churches in Britain and America have 
in the past often unwittingly identified the views of Calvin with 
the superficial opinions and lax practices of the sects and of 
popular evangelicalism. 
It is of interest, therefore, to ask, Was there a Reformed 
of church building, sui generis in architecture and plan? 

If Gothic may be described as “ Scholasticism in stone ’”’ and 

Baroque as “ the crystallisation of the Counter-Reformation ”’, 

what is the Reformed equivalent? Before we discuss the problem 

of new buildings erected after the Reformation, we must glance 
at mediaeval churches in Protestant hands. In Germany the 

Dominicans of the later Middle Ages had promoted the erection 

of spacious churches without transepts and other structural 

complications, designed to aid preaching (Ha/lenkirchen). 
148 
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The Lutherans made as few outward changes as possible apart 
from building galleries and concentrating attention on the part 
of the nave nearest ulpit. I have before me an old engraving 
of Strasbourg Cathedral as it was before Louis XIV seized it 
and restored it to the Romanists in 1681. The symbolism is 
unspoilt; only the essential furnishings are altered. German 
texts and the date MDXXXI are inscribed above the chancel 
arch. The pulpit remains at one of the pillars in the nave. The 
rood screen remains, but the Communion Table stands in front 
of it with seats for elders and ministers behind. The ordinary 
services, like Communion, were conducted by the minister 
standing behind the table—a significant fact, considering that 
from the Strasbourg Liturgy of 1537-9 are derived the Genevan 
and the Scottish Reformed rites. If modern Presbyterian 
ministers feel that it is unworshipful to conduct the whole service 
from the pulpit here is their precedent—the ancient “ basilican 
position” behind the Communion table, not the Anglican 
position at lectern and prayer desk (associated with the choral _ 
offices of Mattins and Evensong). | 

In Elizabethan England, Calvinist influence resulted in 
the removal of the altar jp favour of a table which could be 
placed in the nave, at the front or in the centre of the chancel, 
surrounded by a wainscoted enclosure with seats on four sides 
(as at Hayle, Gloucestershire). ‘“‘ God’s Board,’’ resembling 
the handsome domestic tables of the age, with their massive 
legs connected with a band of carving or texts, was intended to 
be brought out and “spread” in the midst of the faithful, 
gathered to partake of a common meal of fellowship. That the 
Evangelical party in the Church of England remembers with 
affection the Reformed rite in spite of the effacing influence of 
the Oxford Movement—is indicated by the excellent illustra- 
tions of pre-Laudian tables in 4 Protestant Dictionary, by C. H. 
H. Wright and C. Neil (London, 1904). I think that most of 
us could approve of much ancient symbolism in English cathe- 
drals and parish churches but for the altar, the essential sign of 
priesthood and eucharist-cult. 

In Switzerland, many of the pre-Reformation churches 
have been well preserved, and in recent years restored, while 
maintaining their Reformed character with the Communion 
Table either in front of the pulpit or at the front of the chancel. 
German Reformed churches, which in recent years have admitted 
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a good deal of colour and symbolism into the sanctuary and its — 
worship, have generally been careful to emphasise the simplicity 
of the Lord’s table (e.g. the University Church, Marburg), 
The pictures of the Dutch Masters reveal interiors bereft indeed 
of colour and statuary, but demonstrating the power of pure 
Architecture. Great traceried windows with clear glass light 
up spacious vistas unencumbered with pews; whitewashed walls 
form a cool background for burnished brass and richly-carved 
woodwork. Here is no tawdry ornament but the clean austerity 
of the Reformed faith. The pre-Reformation churches of 
Holland are still noble buildings, spoilt only by concert-hall 
chairs arranged too often as if the church were an amphitheatre. 
The chancels, which are separated by a handsome screen from 
the nave, might easily be utilised for the Lord’s Supper, as in the 
larger churches there is ample space for the people to actually 
sit down in fellowship at tables (this is actually done at Linton- | 
in-Teviotdale, Scotland, and also, I believe, in the Grosse 
Kirche, Emden, Germany). To abandon the chancel as place 
for monuments to the dead is a very pagntive way of protesting 
against the errors of Popery! 

Scotland did not enter into such a rich inheritance of 
mediaeval shrines as her southern neighbour. Her country 
churches had always been simple enough, but in the towns many 
a beautiful sanctuary in Protestant hands was needlessly defaced 
by neglect, parsimony and utilitarianism. We may freely admit 
that for nearly three centuries after the Reformation Gothic was 
considered obsolete throughout Europe. Representative English 
men like Evelyn and Wren spoke of “ the imbecility of pointed 
arches’ which ought to be “banished from judicious eyes, 
among the reliques of a barbarous age”. ‘“‘ Classical taste” 
was so much in the ascendant that even Roman Catholic digni- 
taries on the continent re-modelled Gothic churches in the 
fashionable Baroque of the period—plaster vaulting, white 
glass, plenty of gilt and colour. The fact that Gothic was 
unfashionable did not, however, lead to the decay, abandonment 
and demolition of old churches as in Scotland. Mediaeval 
churches, cruciform and vaulted, are ill-adapted to the Hearing 
of the Word, but that is no excuse for barbaric treatment, even 
in a poor country. After a transition period in the nineteenth © 
century when Romanticism preferred a picturesque ruin to an 
unsuccessful restoration, there was a movement to re-condition 
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old abbeys and cathedrals, inspired by the Scottish Ecclesiolo- 
gical Society. Restoration was certainly called for, but has in 
some cases been carried through at a sacrifice of Reformed 
principles, the altar-like “ holy table” being removed from the 
people to a distant “east end”, and the chancel furnished with 
stalls for a surpliced choir. Prayer desks and eagle lecterns 
have been freely introduced,—not furnishings in the reformed 
Anglican tradition but the type standardised by the Oxford 
Movement. 

Psychologically, the over-emphasis on fitual characteristic 
of our Scottish Cathedrals is a reaction from the deadness and 
neglect of former days. There does not, however, seem to be 
anything objectionable in the idea of a Presbyterian Cathedral, 
if by that we mean simply the most important church of a city 
or area. For the word “ cathedral ”, meaning “‘ bishop’s seat ’’, 
only became common in the late eighteenth century. In the 
Middle Ages men spoke of Ecclesia mater, Ecclesia major, and 
Domus Dei (whence—Duomo, Dom, Domkyrka). Even in a new 
country like the United States the need has often been expressed 
for a non-episcopal equivalent to the mother-church of an 
Anglican diocese. And Australian Presbyterianism has now its 
St. Andrew’s Cathedral in Canberra, the Commonwealth capital. 


IT 


We are mainly concerned, however, with the evolution of 
a Reformed type of church adapted to the preaching of the Word 
and in keeping with the “ ethos ”’ of the Gospel.’ The Reforma- 
tion occurred long after the decline of Gothic, which was per- 
haps a blessing as Gothic developed in response to the intoning 
and chanting of the Mass. The classical style, in the ascendant 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was much better 
adapted for the acoustics now so important. This was recognised 
by the Jesuits, who on the Continent built pretentious but 
economical churches, theatrical yet awe-inspiring, appealing 
both to eye and ear. Broken cornices, curved facades, twisted 
columns, gesticulating sculpture . . . this was the Southern 
and Romanist interpretation of Renaissance Architecture, as 
opposed to the Northern and essentially Protestant restraint 
that prefers symmetry and simplicity. The first tendency is 
Baroque, and can be seen anywhere in Italy and Austria: the 
second is Palladian, and may be seen at its best in the London 


~ 
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City Churches of Wren and their “ children ” in New England. 
This brief comparison must suffice for the present. 

In countries where the National Church became Reformed 
there were any number of mediaeval churches available, and few 
new churches were needed. But in countries like France, where 
the Reformed Church was a strenuous minority among a hostile 
majority, churches of a new and radical type were required. 
These differed from the traditional cruciform type, not merely 
out of preference but because the law required a “ temple” 

to be a building that could not possibly be mistaken for a 
Catholic church. 

Moreover, the Huguenot power was concentrated in 
certain cities where there was a large community and consider- 
able sitting accommodation was required. The earliest of these 

“temples ’’ was Lyons (“ Paradis” 1 564), a polygenal building 
with galleries—a quaint engraving of the interior with a service 
in progress may be seen in Fritsch’s Kirchenbau des Protestan- 
tismus (Berlin, 1895). Under the Edict of Nantes, the following 
were erected:—La Rochelle, seating 3,500 (1603); Dieppe, 
seating 6,000 (1601); Caen, which reminded people of a 
godiveau or paété (1612). The leading architects of the period 
were evidently interested in the problems of Reformed Architec- 
ture; de l’Orme designed the Tuileries as well as the La Rochelle 
church; Dr. Pannier reproduces many “ fancy” sketches and 
plans of ‘‘ Temples ” (L’Egiise Reformé de Paris sous Louis XIII, 
1932). But the chef-d’oeuvre that was to serve as a model in 
France and abroad was the Temple de Charenton, on the out- 
skirts of Paris, designed in 1623 by Salomon de Brosse, architect 
of the Luxembourg Palace (where the Senate now meets). 
The Charenton Temple was destroyed by order of Louis 
XIV in 1685, but with difficulty, so solid was the con- 
struction. There are a considerable number of engravings 
and contemporary descriptions which give a faithful idea of its 


Reformed Worship not being permitted in Paris, there was 
a general exodus to Charenton at week-ends, the temple accom- 
modating over 5,000 hearers. It was the fashion for 
intelligent foreigners to make the “ visite de Charenton ”’ by 
boat, and later to record their impressions. There they would 
find quite a community within a surrounding wall, sheltered b 
elms—hotels, restaurants, offices, and bookshops. Rostagny, J 


design. 


A 
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Romanist, gives valuable detail in his entertaining but con- 
troversial “ pelerinage du petit troupeau ” (1695). 


“ Plusieurs grands piliers tout auteur, 
Soutiennent cet amphithéatre, 
Rempli de bancs dans son contour, 
Pour voir au bas comme au théatre. 
Trois portes, huit grands escaliers, 
Pour monter aux deux galeries, 
L’une sur !’autre, par piliers.” 


Dr. Pannier points out that this temple was certainly inspired 
by the secular “ basilica” of the Roman Empire. The plan 
was a simple rectangle. There were two tiers of galleries, 
supported by stout Doric columns. The timber ceiling was in 
the form of a barrel-vault, on which the Decalogue was inscribed 
in gold on a blue background—a pleasant contrast to the white 
walls. The windows were of “ verre fin de France ”, decorated | 
with fleur-de-lys and armorial bearings (forbidden in Temples 
by royal decree, 1672). Rostagny, used to “‘dim religious 
light ”, has his joke at the expense of the worshippers :— 


“ De tous cétés on voit le jour; 
Mais qui pourra étre assez fous 
Pour dire ici qu’une taniére [ =den] 
Ne renfermant que des hibous 
Ait besoin de tant de lumiére! ” 


The canopied pulpit stood in the middle of the far end, in front 
of which was a plain Communion table covered with an em- 
broidered cloth. An important feature of the “east end” 
was the “ parquet” before the pulpit, a balustraded platform 
with seats of honour (the o#/y pews with backs!); here sat 
elders, peers, dames de qualité, ambassadors and other dis- 
tinguished strangers. In spite of Presbyterian polity, there 
was much rivalry over precedence. There was even a different 
cemetery for the privileged and the menu peuple. An excellent 
account of Church life is given in De Félice’s Les Protestants 
d’autrefois (Paris 1897). 

Between the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) 
and the French Revolution the very existence of the Reformed 
Church was denied by law. It is amazing how in the Desert the 
Huguenots preserved their faith, their ministry and even their 
Calvinist Liturgy. When Napoleon “established” (in order | 
to control) the Reformed, he allotted to them a number of | 
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Catholic churches—mostly plain but substantial classical build- 
ings, of which the most notable is the Oratoire du Louvre, Paris. 
But the Bourbon Restoration of 1815 brought new restrictions. 
In villages, “‘temples” had to resemble private houses; in 
towns, they might resemble schools or law courts, but not 
“churches”. Since 1870 full liberty has been taken advantage 
of to build temples with towers and belfries. Romanesque 
Architecture, with the plan a Greek Cross (galleries in three 
arms, pulpit and Communion table in the fourth) has become 
common—e.g. Temple des Brotteaux, Lyons, 1884. The new 
church at Auteuil (1932) with its great fresco of the Crucifix- 
ion in the chancel marks a new departure. But temples at 
Algiers (1843) and Marseilles (1926) profess to take Charenton 
as model. And the French Churches of the Dispersion through- 
out Germany have faithfully kept that precedent in mind. The 
Franzésische Kirche at the Gendarmen-Markt in Berlin (1701) 
indeed combines the rectangular lines of Charenton with the 
polygonal tendency of the earliest French temples! 

Germany was influenced in many ways by the Huguenot 
exiles who were gladly welcomed after 1685. The kings of 
Prussia, Calvinist rulers of a Lutheran people, were glad to have 
allies in their crusade against altars and other vestiges of 
Catholicism. Lutherans, finding that the cruciform type of 
church was ill-adapted to acoustics, were often ready to adopt a 
more concentrated, logical plan whereby preacher and people 
could be brought into closer touch. Jacob Furttembach had 
(after the Thirty Years War) proposed that altar, pulpit and font 
should be closely grouped together. But there is no doubt that 
the Zentralbau, or “ concentrated’, church (square, round or 
polygonal) advanced to favour largely through the German 
Reformed Church, which was closely linked with exile Huguenot 
congregations. From the eighteenth century onwards there 
was a steady output of German books on Protestant Church 
planning. The most notable of these writers was Leonard 
Sturm (1669-1729). ‘“‘ Purity rather than Pomp, Form rather 
than Ornament” should be the means of expression. The 
pulpit should be centrally placed, with the Holy Table directly 
in front of it. Halls, classrooms and libraries should be grouped 
in an organic way round the Predigtraum. 

Sturm was a pioneer in many ways; his mistake was the 
elevation of the organ pipes to the most conspicuous position 
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in church. This may be seen on a huge scale in Bahr’s Frauen- 
kirche at Dresden (1722), a sort of white-and-gold religious 
opera-house seated for 7,000 with seven tiers of balconies. The 
organ has always played a considerable part in Lutheran Church 
worship. But what are we to say of Presbyterian churches which 
for centuries held the “ kist o’ whistles” in contempt and 
within the last sixty years have exalted the organ pipes into the 
most conspicuous position—a Dagon in the sanctuary? 

In the early nineteenth century the Romantic Movement 
in Germany resuscitated Gothic Architecture and the cruciform 
plan. Neo-Catholicism secured an ardent supporter after 1840 | 
in Frederick William IV of Prussia, whose aim it was to throw 
a veil of glamour over Lutheranism by magnifying the altar 
and minimising the pulpit. By 1891, however, opposition to 
mediaevalism crystallised in the “ Wiesbaden Programme ” 
which sought to restore “ the lost. tradition” of concentrated 
planning, a central pulpit and altar in front. This tendency is 
well illustrated in an inexpensive survey—O. Schénhagen’s 
Sidite der Weihe (Berlin, 1919). It is interesting to notice 
how Architecture has acted like a bridge in bringing the Re- 
formed and Lutheran Churches closer, just as the worship- 
traditions of the two confessions have almost blended in the 
Rhineland and Wurtemberg. 


Ill 


Turning to Holland, we find Huguenot influence strong 
in the seventeenth century. During “the Classical Period” 
of Dutch Art, the mediaeval instinct persisted in spire, lofty 
roof and aisles. But the disadvantages of the cruciform plan for 
new churches were obvious. Even the Arminians of Amsterdam 
chose the Calvinist temple of Charenton as their model! 
Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries this 
influence worked in favour of concentrated planning without 
leading to undesirable standardisation. The Greek cross, the 
square, the circle and the polygon were used with variety and 
originality. Even those who do not read Dutch can examine 
with pleasure and profit the innumerable illustrations and plans 
in Dr. M. D. Ozinga’s De Protestantsche Kerkenbouw in Nederland 
(Amsterdam, 1929). The National Church of Holland still 
maintains its austere simplicity in public worship, yet its post- 
Reformation churches (till the nineteenth century at least) 
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are sanctuaries of which any country might be proud. Puritanism 
and parsimony have not made here an unholy alliance. Those 
who are content with a bare hall for the public worship of God, 
when they could afford better, are imitating the sects rather than 
_ walking in the true Reformed tradition. 

| Is it often realised that Sir Christopher Wren was the 
pioneer of the Anglo-Saxon type of Protestant church? England 
was well supplied with mediaeval buildings, so there was little 
opportunity of experiment till the Fire of London (1666) 
called for fifty new parish churches as well as a new St. Paul’s. 
Here was an opportunity for impressive town-planning, with 
new churches at the head of vistas. Wren was thwarted by 
innate English conservatism, but made the most of the narrow 
streets by not wasting money on elaborate facades, reserving 
it rather for the steeples that with delightful variation still 
break the, City’s skyline. An irregular site he regarded as a 
stimulus to an original solution. The rectangle, with a gallery 
in the aisles and at the back, was employed when possible. 
Otherwise, a square would be transformed by the ingenious 
disposition of classical columns and cupola into a charming and 
surprisingly spacious interior, e.g. St. Stephen’s, Walbrook 
(behind the Mansion House). Wren recognised even in the 
reign of Charles II that there were certain permanent effects of 
the late Puritan supremacy as regards the English attitude to 
public worship. He started with the essentials of the meeting 
house—the need of hearing and seeing. But he was not content 
till he had expressed these essentials in noble architecture. He 
reduced or even dispensed with the chancel so that the Com- 
munion table could be brought near the people; the choir and 
organ he placed in the back gallery. The high box pews were 
carefully panelled; the pulpit and reredos were richly carved. 
Light was admitted through large windows, and the plaster 
walls, ceilings and cupolas were cool and white. During the 
Victorian period, these restful, dignified City churches were 
shamefully treated by “restorers”, who thought they could 
improve Wren’s work by making it “ more ecclesiastical ”. 
They aimed at removing every trace of Protestantism, by 
installing Gothic Revival choirstalls and eagle lecterns, frescoing 
the walls, and “reversing revelation’’ by crude “ picture 
windows ’’ which made a virtue of “ seeing through a glass 
darkly ”’. 


t 
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Godwin’s London City Churches (1839) reveal their condition 
before these innovations. Some of the Wren churches, still 
unspoiled, are—St. Mildred, Bread Street; St. Mary-at-Hill; 
Christ Church, Newgate; and St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. But 
since Birch published his monumental London Churches of the . 
XVII and XVIII Centuries (1896) there has been some attempt 
to undo the mistakes of the nineteenth century. 

Wren’s successors carried on his tradition in an attenuated, 
meagre form during the eighteenth century till it expired in the 
‘‘ proprietary chapel ” of the early Victorian period satirised by 
Thackeray. This was the period of the “ three-decker ” pulpit, 
often centrally placed (a definite departure from Anglican 
tradition). But the steeple-and-portico type, as represented by 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields (Gibbs, 1724) served as a model that 
could easily be reproduced in New Englarid and even gain in 
flavour by being built in brick or timber painted white, with green 
shutters. The carpenter could not go far astray if he followed 
directions as to classic proportions. The “ Colonial” church 
still stands on many a village green shaded by elms, the centre 
of parish life, exerting a very real influence on the taste and the 
religious affections of the community. The simple, rectangular 
interiors (with clear glass in the windows) would be generally 
restful if they had not been interfered with in the nineteenth 
century and the dignified pulpit, with its carved sounding board 
ripped out to make way for a secular platform, fitted with a desk 
and three chairs. Too often the wall behind the pulpit (left 
blank by the builder) has been filled with an array of gilded 
organ pipes. About the middle of the nineteenth century the 
old craftsmanship of New England was killed by industrialism. 
Gothic, Romanesque and other dead styles were resurrected and 
incongruously combined with semi-circular pews of the audi- 
torium type. Since the Great War this disregard of ecclesiastical 
propriety has by reaction led to exaggeration in the opposite 
direction—the building of cruciform Gothic churches that are © 
often beautiful buildings but are ill-adapted to a Presbyterian or 
Congregational service. It is almost axiomatic with architects like 
Dr. Cram that the Communion table be placed at the back of a 
deep chancel, as altar-like as possible. Curiously enough, 
Unitarians eagerly adopt this Catholic scheme. Extremes meet. 

It may surprise many people to know that in England there 
are a number of dissenting meeting houses of architectural value. 
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Externally, they are unassuming, almost domestic in character, 
situated in side streets, sometimes surrounded with a graveyard. 
These were built mainly by the Presbyterians when a grudging 
toleration was accorded in 1688. They are now usually in the 
hands of scanty Unitarian congregations—monuments of an 
Age of Faith before their forefathers lapsed into Arminianism, 
Arianism and ultimately Socinianism. Fifty years ago, when 
imitation Gothic was in the ascendant, so little interest was taken 
in these buildings that they tended to lose their character through 
“improvements”. But modern architects like Mr. Dykes 
Bower and Mr. Hope Bagenal (the latter a leading authority on 
acoustics) claim for the eighteenth century meeting house a 
special place in “‘the English heritage ’’; and, without seeking to 
reproduce more copies, believe that they have architectural values 
worth embodying in a twentieth century Protestant church that 
would combine convenience, inexpensiveness and dignity. Cer- 
tainly, a blend of simple classical and domestic architecture avoids 
that pretentious ugliness so characteristic of the Victorian Non- 
conformist “chapel ””—a confused attempt to combine an “‘audit- 
orium ” with Gothic, Romanesque or Byzantine architecture. 

: Among the more significant interiors may be mentioned 
Friar Street, Ipswich (1700); Churchgate Street, Bury St. 
Edmonds, Suffolk (1711); Crediton, Devon (1721). The usual 
type is rectangular, with the pulpit on the middle of the long 
side. There is unfortunately a lack of organic unity. The weak- 
ness consists in having two columns in the centre of the church 
supporting the roof, which (externally) is twin-ridged, with a 
“valley” between. The gallery pillars might well have been 
extended so as to support the roof (as in the London City 
churches). The high-water mark of English Nonconformist 
Architecture is certainly the Octagon Chapel, Norwich (1756) 
supported by eight magnificent Corinthian columns—an ideal 
church for congregational worship without loss of architectural 
effect. The Church of England before the Oxford Movement 
also produced a number of round and polygonal churches, 
including St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury (1794), St. Mary-in-the- 
Castle, Hastings (1828), and All Saints, Newcastle (1828). 


IV 


The Scottish type of Reformed church of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries could not boast of the mellow wood- . 
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work, the brass chandeliers and carved pulpits of the English 
meeting house. The Moderates prided themselves on their 
culture, their advance on the barbarism of “ high-flying” 
Calvinists. But merchants were not prepared to spend on the 
House of God what they readily spent on their own houses; 
St. Andrew’s, Glasgow (1740-55) modelled on St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields being a quite exceptional monument of burgher 
generosity. And landowners, legally responsible for the upkeep 
of ecclesiastical fabrics, were far more interested in mansion- 
building and landscape gardening than in caring for country 
kirks. These Aeritors left a miserable inheritance of barn-like 
places of worship. What their Episcopalian posterity attributed 
to the evil genius of Presbyterianism was due to sheir evil genius! 
It is no exaggeration to say that the laird’s stables, in many a 
country parish, built of freestone, with a clock tower over a 
monumental archway, is a better building than the kirk. But 
the nineteenth century renovator has often made things worse 
by substituting tinted panes for clear glass, and pitch-pine for 
deal. Currie Kirk, near Edinburgh, is a good example of 
“ heritor’s Gothic ” pleasantly restored. 

The Edinburgh city churches of the later eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century are dignified classical buildings with 
steeples, well related to the formal town-planning of that day. 
But no attempt was made to make the interiors interesting (like 
the houses of that period) with panelling, metal work and deli- 
cately moulded plaster. They are simply bleak. Much earlier, an 
example was set at Burntisland (1592) of how a church may 
embody the “community sense” of a sea-port and a royal burgh. 
This church bears the mark of trade with Netherlands; its four 
massive piers standing four-square, its magistrates’ seat richly 
decorated and its “lofts” adorned with the insignia of the 
various guilds and crafts—all remind us of a Dutch church. It 
is interesting to compare it with Old Meeting (Congregational) 
Church, Norwich, (1693), which has definite Dutch features; 
like the typical Scots post-Reformation church, it has the pulpit 
on the long side. It was only in the early nineteenth century that 
the pulpit began to be placed in the centre of the “* east end,” 
and the passage from one end of the building to the other done 
away with. In Scotland, temporary tables were set in this passage, 
at which communicants actually sat down in companies—an 


arrangement recently restored in Iona parish church. 


o 
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It is interesting to notice that a simple “vernacular” — 
Gothic survived the Reformation, also the cruciform plan with 
short arms, e.g. Lauder. The transept behind the pulpit tended 
to be dispensed with and a T-shaped galleried church was evolved, 
an excellent auditory type that avoided the monotony of the 
square “barn” type. Unfortunately, this national tradition 
was not developed in the nineteenth century. There was the 
brilliant episode of Graeco-Egyptian in Glasgow under “Greek ” 
Thomson. “ Perpendicular ’’ Gothic was introduced—which 
was practically unknown in mediaeval Scotland. Other mediae- 
val “ period styles "’ followed—imperfectly expressed. And at 
the end of the century it was the ideal of the liturgical party in 
the Kirk to build slavish copies of Anglican churches with deep 
chancels. At last, those who concern themselves with Worship 
are beginning to realise that a choir in the Anglican and the 
Presbyterian traditions perform different functions, and in the 
latter are best placed among the worshippers or in a rear gallery 
where they can be heard and not seen. Before the Great War, 
Dr. Macgregor Chalmers used the simple round-headed Roman- 
esque arch with distinction, and with some respect to Scottish 
tradition. But in recent years the numerous “‘ Church Extension” 
buildings have been largely erected in a kind of shoddy “ near 
Gothic’’, the cruciform plan and the chancel being axiomatic. 
Indeed, the tendency is to push the pulpit more and more into 
the corner and to reduce it in size so that it is neither conveniently 
situated nor expressive of the dignity of the Word; while the | 
Communion table is too often shaped like a chest with a solid 
front. Some of these innovations are actually supported on the 
grounds that they express a reversion to the better Reformed 
tradition before it was disintegrated through the malign influence 
_ of English Puritanism! What the Reformed tradition rea//y was 
may be ascertained by consulting Dr. W. McMillan’s Worship 
of the Scottish Reformed Church, 1550-1638. 


V 


All this is a challenge to those who are proud of the 
Reformed heritage. We who belong to the oecumenical fellow- 
ship of the Reformed Church, whether in Great Britain, or the 
Continent or America, need to study afresh our own principles 
in their bearings on the field of worship and religious art. Calvin 
claimed every realm of life for God. Too often his descendants 
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have been timid, lax, negative, individualistic or stereotyped. In 
Scotland, some usages have admittedly been claimed as Pres- 
byterian, which have really filtered in from English Noncon- 
formity; while the liturgical party have been too ready to claim 
as Reformed practices that are merely Anglican. On the Con- 
tinent, there is a tendency to forget that we must crease as well 
as inherit. To standardise for all time the church furnishings and 
devotional methods of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is 
to insulate oneself unnecessarily from the needs of to-day. Why 
should the spirit of the age be resisted by locking up Reformed 
churches during the week and even on the Lord’s day, except 
for a couple of hours ? In America, the principles of the Reformed 
Church as regards worship seem almost to have been lost among 
Presbyterians. On the one hand, worship is degraded to the 
free-and-easy levels of Methodism, the metrical psalms for- 
gotten, the choir exalted on a stage behind the preacher, with 
gilded organ pipes as background. On the other hand, Anglican 
models in worship and architecture are slavishly followed—as if 
American Presbyterians had no treasure of their own from which 
to bring forth things old and new. : 

“ Modernistic Architecture” has been called in to aid 
church builders in financial extremity. I do not feel that there is 
salvation in this deux ex machina that would reduce architecture to 
engineering. Many Roman Catholic churches on the Continent 
are being built in the fashionable “ factory style,” and perhaps 
this is in keeping with a mechanical opus operatum conception 
of the sacraments. But the Living God delighteth not in such 
clever mechanism—which too often is associated with sculpture 
and painting of a repellent “* futurist ” type. It is impossible to 
do justice to the problem of contemporary church building at 
the close of this paper. I can only refer readers to the following 
books, illustrated with photographs and plans:—Wattjes’ 
Moderne Kerken (Amsterdam, 1931), Distel’s Protestantischer 
Kirchenbau seit 1900 in Deutschland (Leipzig, 1933), New 
Churches Illustrated (Incorp. Ch. Bld. Socy., London 1936. 3/6), 
R. A. Cram’s American Church Building of To-day (New York, 
1929). I feel that to break with the Christian Architecture of 
the past is as futile as to dabble in “ period styles ” that have no 
relation either to the life of the people or their environment. 
The Reformed churches must no longer be negative, but build 
their positive and robust theology into their Services and 
ll 
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Buildings as well as into Catechisms and Confessions of Faith. 

They must cease to regard the sanctuary as significant only in 

connection with a maximum number of sittings. ‘“‘ Beauty and 
strength are in His sanctuary.” 

| Therefore let us rise up and build! 


©, chal we never 
The truth all time has taught, 
That without God as Architect, 


Our building comes to naught!” 
(Fohks Oxenham). 


Alva, Scotland. Anprew L. Drummonp 


CALVINISM AND NEO-CALVINISM 


I 

To write anything deserving the name of originality concerning 
the great Genevan reformer would call for the inexhaustible | 
mental supplies of the genius; yet new thoughts will ceaselessly 
rise within the mind of the theologian whenever he takes up his 
well-thumbed copy of the Institutes, It is, indeed, the insistence 
of these obtrusive thoughts that has prompted the writer to put 
into words certain considerations about Calvinism, while breath- 
ing the prayer that these vagrant thoyghts may prove stimulative 
to some and provocative to others in the interests of that setting 
of evangelical truth which we have most at heart. There is much 
in the recent trend of theological discussion which leads us to 
seek anew some explanation of the fact that the thoughtful and 
believing are gravitating towards a strong and reasoned presenta- 
tion of the faith. Probably, however, one will be accused of 
stating mere commonplace in insisting upon the evidences of 
the recrudescence of Calvinism, while seeking to explain it from 
both external and internal consideration, with a view to deter- 
mining what form of Calvinism will be most congenial to this 
twentieth century. 

It is impossible to deny the fact that interest in Calvinism 
has been greatly enhanced and very widely spread during recent 
years. No feature of the contemporary religious world is more 
evident; and this must be reckoned with, whether we will or 
not. Four centuries of ceaseless change and remarkable progress 
in the academic and theological world have not rendered the 
works of Calvin antiquated: “ He, being dead, yet speaketh.” _ 
This fact has of late been borne in upon the writer by the extra- 
| ordinary tributes of admiration for the Genevan reformer which 
j were evoked in response to an unobtrusive brochure which the 
writer penned upon the influence of Calvin in 1937 and which 
was circulated at the time of the gatherings of the Alliance of 

_ the Reformed Churches in Montreal last June. These tributes 
came from leaders of theological thought in almost every country 
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of Europe and North America,—from the Governor-General. 
and the Prime Minister of Canada, from an amazing number of 
ministers, students, editors, laymen, who speak of Calvin in such 
terms as—‘ my dear saint and scholar”, “ One of the greatest 
of theological thinkers ”’, “ an unfailing inepiration and a gifted 
interpreter of the faith ” . . . though it must be admitted that 
one writer, and he a Scotchman and a minister, writes “ I always 
thought Calvin was a Scotchman, although I have read thoroughly 
D’Aubighy’s History of the Reformation”! And these tributes to 
the mental and spiritual force of Calvin have come from Hungar- 
ian Protestants, French Huguenots, heirs of the Covenanters 
and the Puritans, pioneers of the Far West and missionaries in 
the foreign field. They serve to underscore the assertion that 
Calvinism is as great a vital force to-day as it was in the sixteenth 
century, and is on the crest of a new wave of popularity and 
influence in the modern religious world. 

Certain reasons may be advanced as an explanation of this 
strong modern appeal in Calvinism; certain features of religious 
life serve as parallels to the progress of its popularity. Recent 
years have witnessed a marked decline in the so-called “ popular 
evangelism ” of the masses. The great organised evangelistic 
missions, elaborately planned and widely advertised, which once 
crowded our halls and swept the crowds with emotionalism 
have had their day. The kind of appeal which proved so potent 
under Moody and his successors has lost its attractiveness. After 
leading hundreds into the “ Inquiry Room” and galvanising 
the pulpit into fresh evangelical fervour, it has given place to 
other forms of Christian service. In passing away, this phase of 
religious activity has left the impression that it may have been 
over emotional. Some years ago a Welsh divine, speaking of 
the highly emotional missions of Evan Roberts, expressed the 
conviction that its abiding value was practically nil. Such a 
criticism may have been too scathing; but it clearly indicates 
the judgment that emotional evangelism rarely digs deep enough 
to produce character and influence the soul. Salvation is not 
synonymous with a rise in surface temperature, nor does mere 
lip-confession save a soul; and a calmer consideration of spiritual 
things seems to lead to the conclusion that a real work of grace 
must come from above, calm and strong with the eternal reason 
and mighty with the eternal will. Naturally, then, that type of 
Arminianism which reduced “ pre-ordiriance and first decree 
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unto the law of children "rising into popularity along with the 
advance of democratic principles and making its strongest appeal 
along the line of personal liberty,—has ceased to exercise its old 
influence. Thoughtful observers, marking the tendency of 
ultra-democracy to degenerate into a lawless form of Communism 
tinged with anarchy, have called a halt and have been induced to 
assign more correct values to principles of law and order, dignity 
and authority; and within certain limits they lay a juster stress 
upon the sovereignty of God, without thereby prejudicing the 
responsibility of the individual soul. As Arminianism has lost 
ground, so Calvinism has gained. While, then, we all express 
the yearning of our hearts to-day in the prayer of the prophet- 
psalmist, “* Revive thy work, O LORD”, we lay greater stress 
upon the personal pronoun than was formerly the case, confident 
that when the divine response comes it will be by no frothy type 
of evangelism, but by a forceful, reasoned presentation to men of 
the Pauline evangel, thrilling with experimental fervour and 
rich in reasoned conviction. 

Are not the times ripe for just such a setting forth of the 
Gospel? 

The rising popularity—or should we say the enhanced 
dignity—of the Calvinistic theology cannot be accounted for 
merely as the swing of the pendulum in academic and religious 
life. Yet there is something in such a way of regarding it. We 
trust we shall not be misunderstood if we attempt to point a 
parallel in the civic and political realm. To-day the civilised 
world is cleft to its very foundations by the clash of rival move- 
ments, which are penetrating into the sphere of religion. The 
extreme left and the extreme right wings are degenerating in the 
political world into Communism and Fascism—the one swaying 
the irresponsible mob, the other displaying the irresponsible 
individual. But the majority of observers seem to be convinced 
that modern Communism, with its landslide towards anarchy, 
is nothing less than democracy run mad, while modern Fascism 
is only Czarism under another name. But in the religious sphere 
we may trace a movement not unlike the less worthy form of 
Communism, when salvation is represented as a kind of do-as- 
you-please religion, depending wholly upon the unaccountable 
vagaries of the individual choice. Precisely as a well-balanced 
democracy may degenerate into lawlessness, so may the undue 
insistence upon personal freedom of choice in relation to the 
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_ things of God degrade a vital religious experience into a game of 
chance. Against this tendency, so unmistakable in much of the 
contemporary attitude towards religion, there appears to be a 
revolt of the more thoughtful religious public, with its protest 
against a representation of divine mercy so contrary to reason. 

If it be asserted that the alternative to Communism is Fascism, 
yet the fact remains that even the states of Europe are not shut 
up to the acceptance of the red terrorism of a Stalin—the 
Fascism which often springs from the heart of Communism. 

The via media lies open for adoption, with its demand for calm, 
strong leadership, together with a due regard for the dignity of 
the commonwealth. All of which, if it be transferred to the 
religious sphere, means Calvinism. 


II 


The same tendencies which we observe in the political 
world are operative in the academic and the scientific sphere. A 
certain support to Calvinistic principles i is certainly found in the 
unanimity with which modern science insists upon the recogni- 
tion of a mysterious force behind and within all things, gentle 
. as the zephyrs, though mighty as the hurricane, moving through 
the ages towards some far off goal. Even when they speak in 
terms of evolution they pay a tribute to the religious conception 
of the divine resistless will which clothes itself in the beauty of 
tenderness. And at the same time the renewed prominence of a 
determinist philosophy, challenging the crude theories of the 
naturalism and behaviourism of modern tyros, leads in the same 
direction. If, then, we endeavour to appreciate the trend of the 
multiple movements in contemporary life and thought, we seem 
driven to admit that there is a -providential control within the 
mentality of our age causing these varied movements in politics, 
science and philosophy to converge upon the very point at 
which stands the Calvinistic presentation of the Gospel. Condi- 
tions in external life all appear to be congenial to a setting forth 
of the doctrine of the sovereignty of God. | 

Whether these wandering reflections are wholly justified 
must be left to the specialist to decide; but they certainly 
strengthen the belief that the times are ripe, as they have never 
been since the great days of the reformation, for a reasoned 
statement of the Pauline evangel. Modern conditions are not 
so unlike the days in which Paul and Augustine and Calvin 
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laboured—all of whom saw the value of authority at the helm 
of the State and valued the strength of law in the community. 
Hence we are persuaded that this generation will respond with 
increasing readiness to the preaching of a gospel which blends 
the authority of God with the offer of the eternal mercy. Calvin- 
ism has naturally come into its own in such an age as ours. 

We have, then, professed to see certain reasons, wholly 
of an external nature, which go to account for the peculiar 
susceptibility and the remarkable responsiveness in the modern 
theological world towards the doctrinal position of the Institutes. 
Were Calvinism not broad-based upon reason itself, it would 
soon be summarily rejected by a thoughtful and educated 
generation; but amongst beliefs that are based upon reasonable 
argument Calvinism is admittedly pre-eminent. It always 
strikes the note which became audible for the first time in the 
evangelical utterances of Isaiah of Jerusalem—‘‘ Come now, 
let us reason together, said the LORD.” Moreover from first 
to last the Institutes are a clear, logical presentation of the 
evangel as it appears in the authentic letters of St. Paul, more 
especially in his profound and devout letter to the Romans. 

We are frequently hearing demands in certain quarters 
for a revised form of Calvinism—a Calvinism robbed of its 
harshness, more thoroughly up-to-date, less abhorrent to the 
freedom-loving Arminian. But, surely, this quest for a Neo- 
Calvinism is carried too far. We admit that Calvin could claim 
no unique inspiration—no super-human authority to speak 
words, which the widening knowledge and deepening insight 
of the centuries might not surpass. We admit that the funda- 
mental principles enunciated by the master of the sixteenth 
century must be co-ordinated with modern thought, set in line 
with twentieth century philosophy and considered in the light 
of contemporary science; otherwise they would not be wholly 
intelligible to our day and generation. Yet in so far as Calvinism 
is Paulinism are not its main theses unchangeable? Surely that — 
is the case. But Calvinism is Paulinism in the light of the 
sixteenth century; and we need to have it in the light of the 
twentieth century. In that sense Neo-Calvinism is desirable. 
And there are those theologians amongst us who believe that 
this recasting of Calvinism has been accomplished by Karl 
Barth in his writings and lectures, which stirred to its depths 
the religious life of our persecuted German brethren and exerted 
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a profound influence over the entire Protestant world. Debate | 
still rages as to/the correct evaluation of the dynamic within 
Barth’s interpretation of evangelical doctrine; but many who 
admit the strength of the impulse he has given to theological 
thought, hesitate to accept him as a reliable exponent of Paulin- 
ism. And as I listen to the discussions carried on by occupants 
of Chairs in Dogmatics in our colleges, I, who am merely en- 
_ trusted with the exposition of the inspired Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, feel forced to stand aside with the simple assertion 
that I am still a Calvinist. 
| But we still need ‘to inquire what is the assumption that 
prompts others to demand this re-setting of the doctrines of 
the Institutes. Why should there still be in some minds, ill- 
informed as we hold them to be, a haunting idea that Calvinism 
in itself is harsh, tyrannical, repulsive—whereas it is in perfect 
harmony with that conception of the divine Being which Keble 
expressed in his luring verse:— 


There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea; 

There’s a kindness in his justice 
Which is more than liberty. 


What we need is not a Neo-Calvinism, but a fresh apprecia- 

tion of Calvinism. The question is whether we can, whether we 

_ dare, restate the Calvinistic theology in such terms as may cease 
to repel and continue to attract the modern mind, with its 
leaning to a determinist philosophy and an evolutionist science, 
with its readiness to accept a moderated Fascism in politics and 
its tenacious grasp of liberty in personal life? Let those who are 
better qualified give answer to this challenging query!—Let 
them assay such a task, remembering the needs of the exuberant 
intelligence of our youth in College and University, and above 
all keeping in view the inalienable needs of the human soul as 
it comes under spiritual influences and seeks to enter upon a close 
walk with God. We are persuaded that alike for the young, the 
thoughtful and the devout there is no truth that should prove 
more luring and satisfying than that which sets forth a God, not 
of whims and variations, but of unchanging wisdom, and 
authority, a God who is at once just, holy, merciful and mighty. 
I, for one, fail to conceive of any presentation of the relation of 
_.God to man which is so well calculated to appeal to the cravings 
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of mankind as is the Calvinist setting of the evangel of love 
divine. It would be no cause for surprise if, as this century 
grows older, men should come more and more to discern in the 
author of our salvation none other than the supreme Ruler of 
the universe, the sovereign Lord whose will is unchangeable and 
whose love is boundless. 
W. Harvey—Jexuie. 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal, Canada. 


SCOTLAND’S MAGNA CHARTA: 
THE NATIONAL COVENANT 


I 


Tue year 1638 stands out in Scottish history as that which 
saw the organized resistance of the Scottish nation to the 
attempt made by King Charles I and his ecclesiastical adviser, 
Archbishop Laud, to force the Church of Scotland into con- 
formity with the polity and worship of the Church of England. 
This resistance reached its culmination in the famous National 
Covenant, followed by the decisions of the Glasgow Assembly 
which abolished the ecclesiastical system imposed by the King 
and his father James VI and re-established the Kirk upon a 
distinctly Presbyterian basis. 

It has frequently been assumed that the revolt was almost 
wholly religious in character—the manifestation of a deep- 
rooted antipathy on the part of the Scottish people to certain 
forms of worship and ecclesiastical order. Undoubtedly religious 
feeling played an important part, but in addition there were 
other factors of a political and economic nature. It needs to 
be remembered that the early Reformed Church in Scotland 
was not averse to liturgical forms or ecclesiastical superintend- 
ence. But what the Scottish people did resent was the absolutist 
policy of the King in imposing the Laudian Service-Book and 
seeking to subject the National Kirk to alien domination—a 
policy which infringed both civil and religious rights. 

The dispute between Charles and his Scottish subjects did 
not mark an entirely new development in the relations between 
the Crown and the Church. Before the Reformation the Crown 
and the Church as represented by the Papacy had disputed 
over the powers and limits of the Two Spheres, Temporal and 
Spiritual. After the Reformation Crown and Kirk were at 
issue regarding their respective rights and jurisdictions. The 
question was not peculiar to Scotland, for following the break- 
up of the Holy Roman Empire and the rise of independent 
sovereign States national rulers endeavoured to make them- 
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selves absolute masters within their domains, claiming full 
authority both in State and Church. In some States the 
“Prince ’’ secured ecclesiastical supremacy, but in Scotland 
the supremacy of the Crown in the — Sphere was keenly 
disputed and resisted. 

With the Reformation there arose in Scotland a new force 
represented by the General Assembly. This new power claimed 
an authority which constituted a challenge to the absolutist 
pretensions of the Monarchy. Each grounded its claims on the 
principle of Divine Right and asserted its own superiority. With 
a King like James VI, who tenaciously held the doctrine of the 
Divine Right of Kings, and a Church led by a dogmatic ecclesi- 
astic like Andrew Melville, who maintained not only the spiritual 
independence of the Church but also its Divine superiority, 
Scotland could not but become the arena of conflicting ideals 
and parties. The struggle which ensued influenced the whole 
course of Scottish history, and terminated only with the Revolu- 
tion Settlement following the accession of William and Mary. 

To understand the later stages of the conflict it is 
necessary to summarize James’s policy and achievements. 
What he desired for himself was a position similar to that 
held by Queen Elizabeth in England, viz., the Supreme 
Headship on Earth of the Church within the Realm. This 
fact explains James’s strong support of Episcopacy as against 
Presbytery. There is no reason to suppose that James believed 
in the Divine Right of Bishops or that his ecclesiastical policy 
was determined by a disinterested zeal for Episcopacy as such, 
but he was astute enough to see that a bureaucratic system like 
Episcopacy might be made more amenable to his absolutist 
aims than a representative system like Presbyterianism, especially 
a Presbyterianism which regarded him as “ God’s silly vassal ”’ 
and subject to the discipline of the Kirk like any other member. 
Hence James made a determined effort to obtain control over 
the Church and to maintain some form of Episcopacy within — 
the Church of Scotland. His policy resulted in a dual system 
of government by bishops and Assembly—a system satisfactory 
neither to strict Episcopalians nor to ardent Presbyterians. Such, 
however, was all the King could get, and it served his immediate 
ends. James pursued his policy with characteristic cunning and 
statecraft. He enlisted the support of the nobles, or secured 
their non-interference, by making large grants from Church 
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lands. Moreover, he succeeded in binding the Kirk to his will, 
obtaining control of the Church Courts and persuading the 
Assembly to accept titular bishops with administrative powers. 

When, in 1603, James crossed the Border to assume the 
English Crown he found a National Church after his own 
heart—a Church which accepted the royal Headship. At 
Whitehall James enjoyed a sense of freedom such as he had 
not known in Scotland. He was not slow to take advantage 
of his new dignity. He desired now more than ever to bring 
the Scottish Church into closer resemblance to the Church of 
England. From a complacent Parliament and a subservient 
General Assembly he obtained assent to the reconstruction of 
the Church on Episcopal lines. Though careful not to interfere 
with the subordinate Courts, the Presbyteries and Kirk-sessions, 
he muzzled the Church as a political force by rendering the 
General Assembly ineffective. Apparently James had triumphed, 
but the conflict between Crown and Kirk was merely stayed, 
not ended. 

II 

In 1625 James was succeeded by his son Charles, who, 
though in personal character more admirable, shared James’s 
ideas of Divine Right and kingcraft. Charles lacked his father’s 
astuteness, and committed follies at which “ the wisest fool in 
Christendom ” would have stopped short. Sincerely believing 
that Episcopacy was the only valid form of Church order, and 
influenced by William Laud, he was more anxious than James 
to establish religious uniformity in both his realms. | 

Charles pursued his policy with a high hand. Whereas 
James had sought the sanction of the Estates and the Assembly 
for his innovations, Charles acted solely on his own authority 
as King. In Scotland, as in England, he was resolved to exercise 
autocratic rule. He purposed to destroy the remaining vestiges 
of Presbyterianism in the Scottish Kirk and compel his subjects 
to accept a Service-Book practically identical with the English 
Book of Common Prayer. Not until 1633 did Charles pay his 
first royal visit to Scotland, but his actions were such as to 
arouse distrust in the minds of the people. At his coronation 
in the Chapel of Holyrood the service was conducted by bishops 
with all the accompaniments of Anglican ritual, while on the 
following Sunday the royal chaplains “acted their English 
service”” (Row). In order to secure the financial stability of 
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an Anglicized Church in Scotland the King revoked all Crown 
grants of Church lands and revenues made since the Reforma- 
tion. Naturally this action aroused the alarm and resentment 
of the nobles and other lay proprietors. Charles found it 
impossible to carry out his complete scheme of revocation. He 
was obliged to make various concessions, but it was now too 
late to prevent the baronial classes whose sympathies were 
alienated from making common cause with the clergy and 
people whose opposition rested on religious grounds. More- 
over, the nobles were jealous of the increasing influence of the 
bishops in the royal councils. Their resentment was intensified 
when in 1635 Charles packed his Scottish Privy Council with 
prelates and appointed Archbishop Spottiswoode to the Chancel- 
lorship, which since the Reformation had been held by a layman. 

The public fears were realized when in May 1635 the © 
King gave his royal warrant to a new book of “‘ Canons and 
Constitutions Ecclesiastical” in which the Headship of the 
King was asserted, episcopal ordination enjoined, and authoriza- 
tion given to a Liturgy in course of preparation. This manual, 
known as Laud’s Liturgy, made its appearance in May 1637. 
Its first use in St. Giles’ two months later occasioned an uproar 
which revealed how strong was the antipathy of the Scottish 
people to the new book. The crisis came on the 23rd July, 
which Hume Brown describes as “ one of the memorable dates 
in the history of Scotland”, when, according to popular tradi- 
tion, Jenny Geddes hurled a stool at the head of Dean Hanna, © 
exclaiming, “ Traitor, dost thou say Mass at my lug!” So 
great was the tumult that the officiating clergy barely escaped — 
serious bodily injury. Patient and long-suffering, the Scottish 
nation was now thoroughly aroused. A flame of indignation 
spread throughout the land, uniting all classes, nobles, lairds, 
ministers, and people, in a common resistance. Said Robert 
Ballie, himself suspected of leanings to Episcopacy, “ Are we 
so modest spirits, and are we so towardly handled, that there 
is appearance we shall embrace in a clap such a mass of novelties?” 
From every quarter petitions poured in to the Privy Council 
demanding the suppression of the Service-Book. Alarmed at 
the popular outburst, the Council urged the King to conciliate 
the people, but Charles was obdurate. 

On the 18th October there was presented to the Privy 
Council a “‘ Supplication and Complainte”’ which, says Mr. 
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J. D. Ogilvie, was “‘ so representative of the Nation and stands 
in such close relation to the National Covenant which followed 
that it may naturally be described as the National Petition ”. 
The signatures numbered five hundred, including the names 
of many of the most prominent people in the land. Mr. Ogilvie 
declares that “ The Covenant which followed did no more 
than amplify it’’, and that “it was a turning-point from which 
the Scottish people proceeded on the path which led to their 
national no less than to their religious freedom ’’. In November 
representative “ Tables", or committees, were formed to give 
expression to the common grievances. The King’s answer was 
contained in a Proclamation read at Stirling Cross on February 
19, 1638. Charles frankly admitted responsibility for the 
introduction of the Liturgy, but he declined to withdraw it, 
and further declared that all convocations and gatherings 
ogre by himself were illegal and if continued would 

be regarded as treasonable. But the “ Tables” were not to be 
intimidated. Immediately after the reading of the Proclamation 
at the Cross of Edinburgh, Archibald Johnston, the able young 
advocate, followed with a Protestation which, as Sheriff Orr 
remarks, was virtually “a declaration of war”. Reluctantly 
the protesters were forced to the conclusion that if the national 
liberties were to be preserved the opposition must be organized 
as a national movement. “To Scotsmen in so grave a situa- 
tion,” says Orr, “it was almost inevitable that the idea of a 
‘band’ or covenant should suggest itself, as so often before in 
their nation’s history.” Accordingly, on February 23, it was 
decided, by “a conjunct motion from the nobility, gentry, 
burgesses and ministers”, to draw up a National Covenant, 
the drafting of which was committed to Archibald Johnston 
and Alexander Henderson, Minister of Leuchars. The task 
was by no means easy, for the protesters differed considerably 
as to how far the opposition should be carried, and various 
amendments were necessary before practical unanimity was 
reached. 

| The Document was to consist of three parts: (1) A repro- 
duction of the King’s Confession (1 581) condemning Romanism; 
(2) An enumeration of the various Scottish statutes against 
Popery and for the establishment of the Reformed Faith; and 
(3) A protest, called forth by the present situation, against the 
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imposition of alien forms of worship. Wariston undertook 
the compilation of the first two parts, while Henderson had the 
more difficult task of framing the third. Both men gave many 
hours of intense thought to the preparation of the Covenant, 

_ which was presented to a meeting of the nobility on the 27th 
February. After discussion a few changes were made, and 
later in the day the document was read to the ministers. In 
his “ Diary” Wariston relates: “‘ Afternoon with great fears 
we went to the ministry; and, after two other alterations and 
one discussion of all objections, we got it approved first by 
the Commissioners (of Presbyteries), then by the whole ministry 
except one . . . for the which my heart did leap within for joy 
of this glorious day wherewith our souls would be ravished if 
they were spiritually disposed. Blessed be the name of the 
eternal God that made my eyes to see the Covenant of the Lord 
renewed in this land.” 

The following day, February 28, which Wariston calls 
“that glorious marriage day of the Kingdom with God”, the 
Covenant was consummated. Arrangements were made to 
meet at Greyfriar’s Kirk at 2.0 o'clock in the afternoon. From 
early morning a great concourse of people, representing all 
stations of life and drawn from all parts of Scotland, had been 
gathering at the appointed meeting-place.* Within the church 
the proceedings were opened with prayer by Alexander Hender- 
son, after which the Earl of Loudon addressed the packed 
congregation, and Wariston read the Covenant. The Earl of 
Rothes asked for objections, but these were few and soon 
resolved. The popular tradition, perpetuated by well-known 
artists such as George Cattermole and William Hole, and by 
Robert Louis Stevenson in his Picturesque Notes, which repre- 
sents the Covenant being signed by all classes amid scenes of 
great enthusiasm on a flat tombstone in the churchyard, seems 
to be without foundation in fact. The signing of the parch- 
ment. commenced within the church at 4.0 o'clock. “‘ The 
Covenant,” says Wariston, ‘“‘ was subscribed first by the noble- 
men and barons all that night till 8 at night.” During the 
night four parchment copies were prepared, and on the follow- 
ing morning these were signed by about three hundred ministers 
and in the afternoon by the commissioners of the burghs. 


1 Diary of Sir Archibald Fohnston of Wariston, edited by G. M. — PPp- 321-322. 
Si rn aly Kirk, long divided into two portions, has recently been 


restored to its size. 
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Thereafter it was decided that a copy should be sent to every _ 
parish. During the following weeks many moving scenes were 
witnessed. “‘I have seen,” says one minister, “ more than a 
thousand persons at once lifting up their hands and, the tears 
falling from their eyes, entering the Covenant.” Only in a 
few places, notably St. Andrews and Aberdeen, both strong- 
holds of Episcopacy, was there reluctance to take the Covenant. 

The tenour of the National Covenant may be gathered 


from the following excerpt : 


“ Because, after due examination, we plainly perceive and undoubtedly 
believe that the innovations and evils contained in our supplications, complaints 
and protestations have no warrant of the Word of God, are contrary to the 
articles of the aforesaid confessions, to the intention and meaning of the blessed 
reformers of religion in this land, to the above written Acts of Parliament, and 
do sensibly tend to the re-establishing of the popish religion and tyranny, and to 
the subversion and ruin of the true reformed religion, and of our liberties, laws, 
and estates; we also declare that the aforesaid confessions are to be interpreted, 
and ought to be understood of the aforesaid novations and evils, no less than if 
every one of them had been expressed confessions; and that we are obliged to 
detest and abhor them, amongst other particular heads of papistry adjured therein. 
And therefore from the knowledge and conscience of our duty to God, to our 
King and country, without any worldly respect or inducement so far as human 
infirmity will suffer, wishing a further measure of the grace of God for this effect, 
_ we promise and swear by the great name of the Lord our God, to continue in the 
profession and obedience of the aforesaid religion ; that we shall defend the same, and 
resist all these contrary errors and corruptions according to our vocation, and to the 
utmost of that power that God hath put into our hands, all the days of our life.” 


The signatories proceed to state that they have no intention 
or desire to diminish in any way the King’s dignity or authority, 
but rather to uphold them by every means consonant with 
_ their duty to God and the maintenance of the Reformed religion 
and the liberties and laws of the land. Further, as they cannot 
look for the blessing of God unless they join with their profes- 
sions and subscriptions a life and conversation becoming to 
Christians in covenant with God, they solemnly promise to keep 
themselves within the bounds of Christian liberty and to en- 
_ deavour to show a good example “ of all godliness, soberness 
and righteousness, and of every duty we owe to God and man”. 
The terms of the Covenant clearly show there was no desire to 
rebel against constituted authority, yet they also reveal deter- 
mination to defend the civil and religious liberties of the nation. 
Unfortunately it was soon discovered that fidelity to God was 
incompatible with obedience to the King. 
Naturally the bold step caused great consternation amongst 
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the advocates of Episcopacy. Spottiswoode, the Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, on hearing of the renewal of the Covenant, is 
reported to have exclaimed, “ Now all that we have been doing 
these thirty years bypast is at once thrown down’”’. Charles 
himself was alarmed, and made an attempt to quash the 
Covenant. He made promises, offered concessions, but the 
Covenanters would not listen to any proposals which involved 
the suppression of the General Assembly. The King was equally 
obdurate: “I intend not to yield to the demands of these 
traitors, the Covenanters, and as concerning the explanation 
of their damnable Covenant, I will only say that so long as 
this Covenant is in force I have no more power in Scotland 
than a Duke of Venice would have. I will rather die than 
suffer it’’. Such words only helped to stiffen the resistance of 
the Covenanters. The King, however, thought it wise to 
sanction a calling of the Assembly. This free Assembly, which 
met at Glasgow in November 1638, was composed of 144 
ministers and 96 ruling elders, including men of high social 
status like Lords Rothes, Eglinton, and Montrose. Alexander 
Henderson was elected Moderator, and the Marquis of Hamilton 
attended as Lord High Commissioner. The session lasted four 
weeks, and its decisions were fraught with great issues for the 
Scottish Church. One of the first acts of the Assembly was to 
deal with the bishops. The King’s Commissioner questioned 
the authority of the Assembly to pass sentence upon the bishops, 
and expressed his intention to dissolve the gathering unless the 
case was withdrawn. The Moderator politely informed him 
that the Assembly was determined to remain until its work 
was completed. “In the name of the Lord Jesus,” he said, 
“the only Head and monarch of His Church, we cannot dis- 
solve this Assembly.”” The Lord High Commissioner withdrew, 
and issued a proclamation that all non-residents of Glasgow 
must leave the city. The command was ignored and the 
Assembly remained in session. Enactments were passed 
abolishing the Service-Book, deposing the bishops, and restoring _ 
the Presbyterian government and worship. Memorable were 
the words of the Moderator on closing the Assembly: ‘‘ We 
have now cast down the walls of Jericho; let him that rebuildeth 
them beware of the curse of Hiel the Bethelite.” Archbishop 
Spottiswoode had not underestimated the gravity of the situation. 
The ecclesiastical fabric upon which Charles and his father had 
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expended such great pains came crashing to the ground. By | 
attempting to impose the heavy hand of despotism upon a people 
who cherished their national traditions and institutions, Charles 
had succeeded in alienating his subjects and uniting all classes 
of the nation whose wish was to remain loyal to their King ing 
a common resistance to an absolutist policy inimical to the realm 
_of Scotland. As Dr. Alexander Smellie puts it, “ It was he who 
squandered a heritage of devotion and obedience which he 
_ might have retained to his latest hour. It was because he was a 
rebel against justice and law that he drove into rebellion those 
who would have spent their lives to promote his good ”. 


IV 
As already indicated, many factors contributed to bring 
about what is known in Scotland as ““The Second Reformation”. 
Emphasis: must be placed upon the influence of the nobility, for 
without their support it is questionable if the opposition to the 
royal policy could have made itself effective. Says Hume 
Brown, “‘ Mighty as the tide of national feeling was, it would 
have expended itself in vain, had it not been directed and con- 
centrated by the action of the chief nobility”. Just as the 
nobles had made the First Reformation effective, so now they 
made the Covenant effective; just as their support of King 
_ James had made Episcopacy possible, so now their alienation 
from King Charles secured its downfall. It would be arbitrary 
to deny that religious principles influenced their attitude, but | 
what influenced them more was their concern for their class 
interests. Economic considerations always carry weight in the 
_ determination of policy, and on economic grounds the nobles 
were brought into opposition to the Crown. Charles’s Act of 
Revocation resulted in what Hume Brown describes as “ the 
greatest economic revolution recorded in Scottish history”. 
Actually, however, the landed gentry suffered little loss, but 
they felt that their interests were attacked, and especially their 
prestige. The royal preference for ecclesiastics touched their 
dignity. Economic considerations also influenced the burghers, 
for the royal policy resulted in heavy taxation, which fanned 
the flame when trouble broke out on religious grounds. 
Moreover, the spirit of nationalism must also be taken into 
account. James had desired to unite England and Scotland as 
one realm, but his aim failed largely because neither nation 
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desired union. Scotland feared absorption and the loss of the 
independence which she had so carefully guarded throughout 
so many centuries. She also feared the loss of her distinctive 
legal and ecclesiastical systems. So when Charles, supported by 
Laud, endeavoured to bring the National Kirk into conformity 
with the Church of the South, the deep patriotic instincts of the 
Scottish people rose to resist the Anglicization of their beloved 
Church. Scotsmen realized that if the National Church dis- 
appeared the identity of the Scottish nation might also be lost. 

But when all this has been said the question which most 
moved the masses of the people was the religious question. 
Though somewhat later in date than the English break with 
Rome, the Scottish Reformation was more thorough. For two 
generations Scotsmen had imbibed the principles of the Reformed | 
Faith, and by 1638 the large majority were. soundly Protestant. 
Popery was held in general abhorrence, and anything that 
savoured of Romanism was suspect. “Many regarded the English 
Church, with its prelatical hierarchy and its emphasis on forms 
and ceremonies, as only half-reformed. Rightly or wrongly 
Laud’s Liturgy was condemned as suggestive of Roman 
tendencies. Moreover, in Scotland as in England there was a 
growing movement in the direction of Puritanism which stressed 
purity of faith and simplicity in worship. Scotsmen were not 
ignorant of the measures adopted against the English Puritans 
and naturally they looked askance at any system which threatened 
their evangelical freedom. 

The Covenanters have been variously judged. To some 
writers they represent a narrow, gloomy, fanatical, and intolerant 
type of religion, while to others they stand forth as defenders of 
New Testament Christianity, examples of earnest piety, zealous 
faith, and patriotic devotion. Admirers and critics alike are 
prone to exaggeration. The Covenanters included men of 
diverse characters and varying motives. Somé were indeed 
narrow and bigoted, unable to see truth except from their own 
angle, too ready to deny to others the liberty which they claimed 
for themselves. It must be remembered, however, that they 
were men of their own time, children of an age which had 
not yet learned the meaning of religious toleration. They 
believed that they possessed the full revelation of truth, and were 
impatient of heresy and error. The National Covenant lays 
down “ that none shall be reputed as loyal and faithful subjects 
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to our Sovereign Lord or his authority, but be punishable as 
rebellers and gainstanders of the same, who shall not give their 
confession and make profession of the said true religion”, 
while the “Solemn League and Covenant” of 1643, which 
aimed at religious uniformity within the Three Kingdoms, is 
even more severe in its requirements for the suppression of 
heresy. Yet, as Lord Guthrie has remarked, “‘ The National 
Covenanters of 1638, and the International Covenanters of 1643, 
stood against autocracy, for democratic principles of civil and 
religious liberty. This note rings true in all their Manifestos, 
Declarations, and Apologies. In intolerance and the use of 
exaggerated language, they were no worse than their age; in 
disinterested attachment to principle and in far-seeing assertion 
of the rights of the people against the Crown and the ruling classes 
—in what they called ‘ the dueties we owe to Religion, our King, 
and bleeding countrey ’—they were much above it”. It is easy to 
criticize or ridicule the early Covenanters and their successors who 
for half-a-century maintained the struggle for spiritual indepen- 
dence, but no one who considers their fidelity to principle and 
their readiness to suffer for their convictions can withhold genuine 
respect. As Robert Burns reminds us, the Covenant 


“Cost Scotland blood, cost Scotland tears; 
But sacred Freedom, too, was theirs; 
If thou’rt a slave, indulge thy sneers! ”’ 


The National Covenant is the Magna Charta of Scotland’s 
civil and religious liberty, but its effects were not confined to 
Scotland, for apart from the stand taken by the Covenanters 
the course of religious history in England also might have been 
altogether different. Scotsmen may rightly hold in affectionate 
remembrance the struggle of their Covenanting Fathers. Their 
vision may have been restricted, their methods sometimes mis- 
taken, but their ideals were lofty and sacred, aiming at nothing 
short of a land united in acknowledging the Crown Rights of 
the Redeemer. In the words of Dr. Smellie: “‘ They wished to 
have Him enthroned over the country which they loved with 
more than the patriot’s affection. It was His Crown which was 
the oriflamme of their holy war. For His inalienable rights 
they counted no peril too hazardous and no sacrifice too great.” 

J. T. Hornssy. 


Edinburgh. 


DIVERSITIES OF OPERATIONS! 


I 


I nave always been so conscious of the fortuitous circumstances 
which called me to: moderate in this Historic Synod, as to 
endeavour to conduct myself with humility. An equal sense of 
humility influences me now, as I proceed to discharge my last 
responsible task in preaching the Synod Sermon. I invite your 
attention to the words of the Great Apostle, which form our 
text, and in the light of that text, I ask you to consider for a 
‘moment certain tendencies of modern ecclesiastical ways, which 
in my judgment, impair the administration and operation of the 
Church of Christ. I do not seek your agreement, but I crave 
your earnest appreciation of the problem. 

It is common speech to say that the Church of Christ faces 
unusual difficulties. Some go so far as to say that it is facing a 
crisis. In consequence, it is to be expected that earnest men are 
trying to find a solution which will place the Church in a more 
enviable position in relation to the world. But the duty still 
rests with us to examine their proposals on a Scriptural basis and 
in line with the received testimony of our Historic Faith, that 
we may be directed by the Spirit to the mind of Christ. There 
are grave perils awaiting us, if on the one hand we exaggerate 
the difficulties or fail to define them, and if on the other hand we 
suffer ourselves to be led astray by panic. 

I ask you more particularly now to consider the perils 
involved in the increasing demand for the “ larger unity” of 
the Christian Church. This aspiration is by no means novel. In 
fact it has frequently pursued and assailed the Christian Church 
in all its history, but to-day assumes a misleading aspect. 

All over the world ecclesiastics are meeting in Conventions. 
At Oslo, at Montreal, at Oxford, at Edinburgh, they gather. 
Let us ask, what do they do? 

‘Sermon delivered at the opening of the Synod of the Maritime Provinces of the 
in St. Andrew's Church, New Glasgow, N.S., on 
_" And there are differences of administrations, but the same Lord. And there art 
ae fad operations, but it is the same God which worketh all in all.” (1 Corinthians, 
181 
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They try to define the crisis. A variety of formidable foes 
threaten Institutional Christianity with paralysis, if not extinc- 
tion, and the only hope rests in presenting “‘ a common front ”’. 
Missionary Congresses assure us that the heathen are needlessly 
bewildered by our denominational differences. The menace to 
faith is declared sometimes to be Paganism, sometimes Com- 
munism, sometimes Anti-Social tendencies, sometimes more 
vaguely, the “ spirit of the modern age” with its insensate and 
ill-formed clamour for an adjustment of faith. 

In their definition of the enemies of Christ they show a 

strange lack of precision. What is Communism? Is it a — 
Philosophy? Is it an Economic Theory? Is it a Political 
Expression? Indeed is it of a surety Anti-Religious? They do 
notexplain. It is Communism and therefore terrible. Paganism 
truly defined represents the flowering of a cultural development 
properly described as “the glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome’”’. Whatever may be the menace in 
our modern culture to faith, it is at any rate improperly called 
Paganism or Neo-Paganism. Paganism has no modern equiva- 
lent in our fast ebbing tide of culture and restraint. 
_ In any case the Scriptures have no such attractive termino- 
logy to define the avowed enemies of Christ. They know of one 
enemy of Christ and of one only—SIN. The goodly fellowship 
of the Prophets, the glorious company of the Apostles, the noble 
army of Martyrs were utterly unconcerned with the tendencies 
of their age, but they were unmistakably clear in their denuncia- 
tion of sin and in offering salvation. Sin is a basic reality in human 
life, much more fundamental than the ephemeral trends of 
modern life and thought. Sin is the only object of the warfare 
of the Church. Promoters of “ larger unity ’’, we fear, are sadly 
lacking in sin consciousness. 

What is to be the scope of greater union? Sometimes there 
is evidence of a willingness to admit the necessity of limitation. 
But against that we observe ever a tendency to increase the range 
in an alarming fashion. 

I have before me an Order of Service held under the aus- 
pices of the World Fellowship of Faiths. In a Christian Church 
we have a Moslem call to Prayer, a Sanskrit Peace Hymn, a 
Brahmin leading in Prayer, Negro Spirituals, a Jewish Response, 
and finally a Buddhist Benediction. This is a caricature of religion. 
But even where discussions on greater unity are conducted 


a 
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within a narrower range of speculation and are governed with 
more restraint, there is still an atmosphere of unreality present, 
which reduces them to a travesty of faith. 


Il 


I direct your attention now to the recent Convention on 
Faith and Order held at Edinburgh under the leadership of Dr. 
Temple, Archbishop of York. This Convention is typical of all 
Missionary gatherings, Sabbath School Conferences, Ecclesiasti- 
cal Conventions, which are held with alarming frequency in our 
day. With the utmost desire to be fair, we cannot overlook the 
sanctimonious atmosphere which pervades these associations. 
The delegates tend to pose as superchurchmen with a wider 
vision. They rejoice openly in their quasi-emancipation from 
denominational fetters, and speak in an exalted manner. No ex 
cathedra utterance of the Pope ever affected a greater infallibility 
than these Oecumenic pronouncemnients claim for themselves. 
The plain fact seems to be forgotten that these delegates are under 
the discipline, worship, and government of the Communion, 
which they represent, and no Communion to my knowledge 
ever gave its Commissioners carte blanche to speak patronisingly 
of itself or to talk at large. When they speak of “ all Christians ”, 
etc., they use unwarrantable language. They speak for themselves 
only, when in airy fashion they brush aside the historic claims of 
the Episcopate, the Presbyterate, etc., and play fast and loose 
with the Sacraments. It should not be forgotten that no Bishop. 
is present but is bound by his oath of consecration. No Presbyter 
is there but under the solemn vows of his ordination. Therefore 
the various Communions may well consider whether their obli- 
gation to their Historic Faiths is not sufficient to warrant the 
application of Church Censures and Discipline upon the delegates, 
who with such reckless abandon, misrepresent rather than repre- 
sent the position and principles of their Church. 

Let us consider some samples of the indiscreet language 
which is the conventional jargon of these gatherings. ‘‘ Deeper 
than our divisions.” “‘ Basis of discussion.” “‘ Genuine under- 
standing.” ‘“‘ Worshipping at rival shrines.” ‘‘ The Presence 
which we do not try to define (sic).” “ An ordained ministry 
recognised by all.” “‘ Characteristic elements.”’ Here is part of 
their solemn affirmation, which they invest with Conciliar author- 
ity. “ Weare convinced that our unity of Spirit and aim must be 
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embodied in a way that will make it manifest to the world, | 
though we do not yet clearly see, what outward form it should take,” 
Fathers and brethen! has common sense fled and reason left her 
throne. “‘ We humbly acknowledge that our divisions are 
contrary to the will of Christ.”” This sounds the depths of fatuity. 
Where is the Scriptural foundation for so sweeping a statement. 
Did not Our,Lord commission independently the Seventy and 
the Twelve? The Apostolic Church must have been deceived 
in the Pentecostal vision, for it separated itself to the Gospel, 
and along the ways of life left an infinite variety of testimony to 
the “ will of Christ”. Unashamedly the vision is for “‘ the seven 
churches”. This suave declaration puts the brand of absurdity 
upon a thousand years of history. 

The evil is also apparent outside the Church. It has long 
been the conviction and practice of the benevolently disposed 
that, if you wish a good enterprise to succeed you must strip 
it of all denominational restraints. Thus every civilised 
country is plagued with a multitude of undenominational 
agencies. 

The Bible Society, while deserving all praise for its mighty 
works, is not above suspicion in this matter. It assumes a superi- 
ority to the Institutional Church, and is rapidly presuming upon 
an unrestricted ownership of the Scriptures. It has established 
an ipse dixit of its own in regard to the editing, publishing, and 
circulation of the Scriptures. Do we forget that Holy Church 
is the undisputed custodian of the oracles of God? Do we forget 
that Holy Church defines the Canon, and is the only authorised 
interpreter of the Word of God? This trust cannot be laid aside 
in favour of any agency however worthy, to whose custody the 
Holy Orders have not been directly entrusted. The Bible Society 
would do well to remember the “ rock whence it is hewn ”’, and 
the piety arising within the Church, which gave it birth. 

Again there is the World’s Evangelical Alliance with its 
presumptuous motto—Unum Corpus Sumus in Christo—which 
belongs inalienably to Holy Church. That text is her i inspira- 
tion and divine commission, and is made use of by a promiscuous 
body at the risk of possible sacrilege. Here is the slogan of the 
Alliance. “‘ In all things essential unity: in things non-essential 
liberty: in all things charity.” We will not quarrel with the last, 
but as to the other two we may well ask if words have lost their 
meaning. “‘ Essence ’’ is itself unity,” Essentials’ must be 
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“unities””. There is some prospect of “ non-essentials ” being 
systematically grouped into a “ unity”, but the characteristic of 
“* essentials ”’ rests in the fact that they differ one essential from 
another. To make sense we must revise and read “‘ In essentials 
liberty: in non-essentials unity”. But in any case what a gratui- 
tous estimate of history to suppose that men have died heroically 
for their faith, aware that their faith was a unity, but blissfully 
ignorant that there was no difference between them and their 
opponents. 

The plea for “larger unity” of the Christian Church 
shows a deplorable ignorance of the meaning of words, but it 
ignores the facts, and places history out of perspective, and for- 
gets the Divine Commission to the Holy Catholic Church. In 
fact the very name Holy Catholic Church, if its implication is 
sufficiently understood, conveys by Divine Appointment all 
that men desire to attain by purely human means. “ Larger 
Unity ” is an attempt to form a streamlined Church which will 
ride easily to the contrary winds of public opinion. It will have 
no awkward protuberances like the Word, the Sacraments, 
Apostolic Succession, Ecclesiastical Discipline. The stream- 
lined Church will make of the Word a syncresis, of the Sacra- 
ments a spurious fellowship or “ get-together’, of Apostolic 
Succession a piebald ministry devoid of the marks of Divine 
Commission, and of Discipline—already neglected in the home, 
in the school, in the community—why burden the Church with 
it? Let us revel in anarchy. For creeds we shall have slogans 
easier for the modern jaded intellect to grasp. For Theology— 
Scientia Scientiarum—we shall substitute the less involved 
pietism of a worldly age. The streamlined Churéh whose “ out- 
ward form ” “‘ we do not yet clearly see” will neither be Holy, 
nor Catholic, nor a Church. Having no Commission, it can have 
no Mission. For the salvation of the souls of men we shall still 
have to rely on a remnant Church, which continues to witness to 
its Apostolic origin. The remnant Apostolic Church at least 
will understand the meaning of words and know if there is a 
difference between a Bishop and a Presbyter. The remnant 
Apostolic Church whose “‘ outward form ” “‘ we do clearly see ” 
for Pentecost shaped it, will speak still as one having authority. 
The streamlined Church will be the measure of man’s capacity 
to enforce obedience. 

Now we must face the underlying issue, even though it 
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hurts. It is evidently conceded, that the Church is failing to-day _ 
to bear such a clear and convincing testimony to the Evangel of 
Jesus Christ as to confound utterly the menacing foes to faith. 
To an alarming extent our witness is moribund and losing its 
Pentecostal Power. But a revival of Alexandrian modes with the 
object of rejuvenating the Church is not calculated to bring 
regenerating grace. The magnitude of the problems has not 
taken the heart out of the Church so much as the lack of grace 
within. We need something more than a tinkering with the 
machinery. We need a return to the source of inspiration and 
power. 
III 

Fathers and brethen, I now commit you at the opening of 
this Synod to an attitude of reverence and respect for your 
Presbyterian heritage. As against the prevailing tendency, I 
uphold denominationalism and I in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Sole Head and Governor of His Church, ask you to 
reaffirm your loyalty to the trust committed to your charge. You 
never heard of Masons, Oddfellows, and Rotarians proposing 
a joint scheme of union to tackle the enemies of fraternity. 
Though each in line with their received traditions are vigorously 
opposing the foe. The Church of Christ has less excuse for 
adopting a utilitarian scheme as a solution of its difficulties. In 
accordance with our received tradition, I summon you to dis- 
charge the responsibilities, which rest upon us as our solemn 
obligation. And where help is needed, we need only recall “* my 
grace is sufficient for you”’. 

When men show you a picture with an Archimandrite at 
one end of the platform; a Priest of the Church of Rome at the 
other; an Anglican Clergyman and a Presbyterian Minister in 
the middle; do not be allured into talking silly jargon. Tell the 
truth and avow ‘‘ What apostasy!” for apostasy it certainly is. 
One man there at any rate (in all probability all of them) has 
departed from his most solemn and sacred vows or else he could 
‘not comfortably be in such dubious company, and as with Peter 
of old, his speech continually “‘ bewrayeth ” him. When you are 
encouraged from time to time to join in the sentimentality of an 
interdenominational gathering, if it seems good to you, go know- 
ing what you are about and with some misgivings. 

The Week of Prayer is such a gathering which is more and 
more attracting the interest of Christians. We welcome any 
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good which may come out of it. But we must not foster the illu- 
sion that it can secure for us in so easy a fashion, what the Church 
seeks to accomplish in more disciplinary ways. Good, faithful 
people will benefit, as indeed they always do, from any kind of 
real Christian Fellowship. But there are “ drifters’? who have 
come to make that kind of gathering their sole spiritual home. 
It is deceiving to suppose that that frail type of Christian alle- 
giance can take the place of the more orthodox methods. On 
the whole, the interdenominational gathering harbours the 
delusion that men can win a spiritual blessing without incurring 
a corresponding obligation. 

If we would see some real result outside of a mere “ mass 
gathering "’, then it would be more to the point if those who 
sincerely and devotedly believe they have been buried with 
Christ in Baptism and in the efficacy of the Cleansing Rite, 
would gather—every last one of them—in the Baptist Church, 
while the Baptist Parson, with no apology, but with unquestion- 
ing confidence, exhorts them to an even greater devotion to a 
faith made illustrious and memorable for its historic evangelical . 
witness. 

There would be more evidence of power, if those who gather 
round the historic symbol of the Cross of Canterbury, were to 
take with renewed spiritual fervour that venerable Prayer Book 
into their hands, and seek absolution at the Throne of Grace, in 
order that the candle lit by Ridley and Latimer should never 
grow dim. 

_And if Presbyterians desire a baptism of the Holy Spirit, 
where could they more reasonably hope to receive it than in their 
own place of worship? There they are compassed about with a 
great cloud of witnesses as under the Blue Banner with the zeal 
of Drumclog they sing— 


“In Judah’s land God is well known 
His name’s in Israel great.” 


This is the kind of testimony of which we might say, “ He 
that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
Churches”. The other is like a co-operative society which pays no 
dividends. 

It may be true that spiritually we are dead, and that our 
witness is as a vision of the Valley of Dry Bones. Revival is 
undoubtedly needed. But I see no hope in shovelling the bones 
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into one heap and by spells and incantations seeking to revivify 
some monstrosity whose “ outward form we do not yet clearly 
see”. But I do believe in the sure word of prophecy which 
revives individually—‘ Prophesy upon these bones . . . and 
ye shall live”. And as each, true to his identity took on sinews, 
and flesh, and skin, and the breath of life, so do I see reviving 
power making more conscientious Baptists, Anglicans and 
Presbyterians, with a vital faith, so that they live and stand upon 


their feet, an exceeding great army. 


IV 


Our Church has a divine origin and an eternal purpose 
throbs in its history. It acknowledges the prerogatives of Christ 
and the privileges of His people. I give my testimony, that in 
my experience of the difficulties which beset the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, I have seen none which were exaggerated or 
rendered intractable, save when men have abrogated the divine 
right of Presbytery, and permitted self-will to prevail in place of 
obedience to a Divine Institution, and suffered that which is not 
divinely appointed to govern the issue. On the contrary, where 
the Rule of our Church has been accepted with loyalty, and 
practised with fervour and zeal, there has been abundant blessing, 
and withal peace. 

I bid you come to the deliberations of this Court of the 
Church of Christ in no shuffling gait, but with clear eyes, heads 
erect, and a firm tread. Let us not deplore the divisions which 
rend Christendom, nor yet be ashamed of them. The reproach 
to Christendom is not our responsibility, nor are we committed 
to any craven thought of unworthily compromising reconcili-' 
ation. We are not saved by euphemisms or euphuisms. 

The “ larger unity ” may come under the hand of God with 
_all the power of a Renascence, when the Churches are so alive 
that they cannot be held back, and so they burst their bands in 
sunder. In that day of Pentecostal Power there will be no 
necessity for bewildered ecclesiastics to grope vainly seeking to 
shape the Church of the future. The vision will be unmistak- 
able, and God himself—as He has done in the past—will 
emphatically reveal the new name by which He shall be known. 
When the spiritual vision is blind, is hardly the opportunity to 
receive and enjoy so splendid a vision. 


Away back in the early days of Israel, Saul grew panicky 
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waiting for Samuel at Gilgal. Like ourselves, he pleaded a 
crisis. And he construed the emergency as his commission to 
arrogate the authority of the priest. He offered the sacrifices. 
Samuel not only rebuked him, but also prophesied the fall of 
his kingdom. 

God does not suffer wilful men to trifle with His eternal 
decrees even with good intention. Abraham sought to modify 
the Divine Plan, and in choosing Hagar, fell into the sin of 
presumption. The Apostles wearied at Jerusalem, and without 
Divine Authority they elected Matthias to take part in this 
ministry. The Holy Spirit reserved that place for Paul. 
Always the lure of “‘ urgency ”’ has been the temptation of Holy 
Church to destroy the ancient landmarks and forsake the old 
paths. “ For the vision is yet for an appointed time, but in the 
end it shall speak, and not lie: though it tarry, wait for it; 
because it will surely come, it will not tarry.” 

The Church is not of the people nor by the people, but of 
God. God will determine both how long our testimony shall 
endure, and what “ outward form ”’ it shall take, if HE decrees a 
change. Our task is to maintain and defend the faith. Let there 
first of all be reviving power of the Holy Spirit to quicken in us 
greater loyalty and devotion to our historic faith. Be ministers 
of the Word. Let the elders be ensamples to the flock. As 
the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church, may we with 
all abandonment of self be ready to die, if need be, that the 
Presbyterian witness should persevere inviolate, with the seal 
unsullied. The totalitarian Church is anathema! Let our 
missionaries go forth for the sake of the name under the appoint- 
ment of the Holy Catholic Church of Presbyters, and let the 
souls they have for their hire be unashamed Presbyterians. Let 
there be no eclectic spirit. : 

I confess to an ever-increasing suspicion as to the efficiency 
of Joint-Committees representing the Churches in various 
endeavours. If it be a Committee on Joint-Evangelisation for 
example, I am seriously perturbed. There can be and ought 
to be no such Committee. The Churches have a common task, 
but each has a very specific assignment. The evangelisation of 
the world is our common task, but it is the very task to which 
the Churches are separately called. The tendency to remit that 
one supreme individual obligation to others is an evasion of 
responsibility. It is out duty to evangelise according to the 
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faith once delivered to the saints. ve dare not delegate our 


own duty. 

Our age is notable for the great increase in.our intellectual 
range, but it also reveals the deficiency of our intellectual grasp. 
In consequence this is the age of Ideology. Ideology has 
provoked Nazism, Fascism, and many other -isms. Ideology 
has corrupted education, so much so that it is almost a failure in — 
respect of its aims, and becoming poverty-stricken in the develop- 
ment of character. Ideology now invades the Church with the 
specious thought that by abandoning our Commission and 
_ yielding to the mesmerism of ideas and the hypnotism of 
words, we can improve upon the Lord Himself. Many are 
. afraid of heresy. We have more reason to suspect and de- 
nounce heterodoxy. Ideology is the opiating influence of 
ideas. We are word addicts. Our age is prolific in ideas, but 
sterile in sense. 

The business of this Synod will demand more than even 
your wisdom, time and convenience can adequately supply. 
You will also need the guidance and direction of the Holy 
Spirit in the Divine Government of the Church. That will 
carry us through. We put no trust in any streamlined Church, 
weak, ineffective, accommodating, where the fires of Pentecost 
have died out. We have the “frail bark’ launched in faith 
by Calvin at Geneva, which has weathered centuries. That 
bark has too many theological and ecclesiastical implications 
to look streamlined, but she is seaworthy in an ocean of unbelief, 
apostasy, and fear. Let us set her course whither the Spirit 
directs. God will be at the helm. 

To the Baptist Denomination, to the Church of England, 
and to others who confess the name of Jesus Christ, Our Only 
Lord and Saviour, let us say, ““ We recognise and respect your 
differences of administrations and your diversities of operations, 
but we rejoice with you in the same Lord, the same God, which 
worketh all in all, and on that basis we will rather intensify 
our historic convictions, in order that with the reviving power of 
our individual profession we shall be better able to co-operate 
with you in the business of the Lord of all”. There is but 
one task before the Churches—the salvation of souls: there 
is but one enemy of the Churches—sin. Let every Church 
be sure and unwavering in its testimony, even as we are sure 
and unfaltering in ours. Thus the trumpet shall give no 
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uncertain sound and we shall all prepare for the battle. “ But 
shun profane and vain babblings: for they will increase unto 
more ungodliness.”’ 


Now unto Him that is able to keep you from falling 
and to present you faultless before the presence 

of His Glory with exceeding joy 

to the Only Wise God, Our Saviour 

be Glory and Majesty 

Dominion and Power 

both now and ever. AmEN. 


Norman D. Kennepy. 
First Presbyterian Church, New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. 


OUR ALLEGED DEBT TO ROME FOR THE 
BIBLE 


I 
Rome Dip Nor Propuce tHe Scriptures 


Ir is Rome’s claim that she did. The Church, it is insisted, 
produced, composed them—under Divine inspiration, of course. 
The Church was in being well-nigh a quarter of a century before 
a line of the New Testament (that portion of the Bible which 
matters) was written. ‘‘ The Bible is the child of the Church.” 
To the Church—i.e. to the Roman Church, which alone is the 
true church—belongs therefore absolute control and authority 
as to the authenticating or the interpreting or the distributing 
of the Scriptures. 

Well, first of all, how is Rome, in keeping with her own 
axioms, going to prove that she is the true Church, or, for that 
matter, that there is at all such an entity as a Church, true or 
false? From the Scriptures, will she say? But it is her axiom 
that to get the sense and meaning of Scripture we need, and 
must go to, the true Church, which is the very thing we are out 
to find and identify! Furthermore, an honest and unfettered 
historical examination readily convinces us that Romanism, as 
the world eventually came to know it, is no more identical with 
Apostolic Christianity than the ivy is concorporate with the 
noble oak which it has tended to overgrow and smother. But 
even when we hold in view as the Church the entire Christian 
community of those earliest days—the whole, as distinct from 
the part with which alone Rome is here and in general concerned | 
when she speaks of “‘ the Church,” viz. the ministerial part— 
even then, it quite plainly emerges that it was not ‘“‘ the Church” 
that produced Holy Writ. 

From its own very outset the Christian Church was nurtured 
upon a Bible—the O/d Testament. The O.T. was the Bible so 
constantly appealed to and quoted by our Lord and Saviour. 
The O.T. Books were “the Holy Scriptures” which, along 
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with the single but significant addition of “ faith in Christ 
Jesus”, were extolled by the Apostle Paul as being “ able to 
make wise unto salvation ” (2 Tim. iii. 15). Respecting them 
it was that the Apostle Peter asserted that prophecy came not 
in old time by the will of man, but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost ” (2 Pet. i. 21). And the 
relation of the Christian Church to the N.T., as and when it 
came, is exactly parallel to that of the Jewish Church to the 
O.T. 

As for the New Testament Word, it is quite true that the 
Christian Church existed before it took on its written form. But 
anterior to both its written form and the Church there came the 
spoken New Covenant Word, communicated through Christ 
and His Spirit-taught Apostles after Him. That Word of God, 
proclaimed and brought home by the Holy Ghost, accepted by 
one hearer after another, created the Church: the Church was 
simply the body of those that believed in that Word. As to 
that, the Nicene Creed, by the way, can testify: which is it— 
Scripture or Church—that gets first place there, as to order of 
mention, and as to date of insertion as well? 

It is not that we would stickle imperatively, as Romanist and 
Unitarian sometimes represent, for paper or binding or charac- 
ters or ink. If that original spoken N.T. word had come to be 
permanently made available to mankind by any other method 
—say, by voices from the skies, or by the flashing of ideas upon 
each or some one particular mind—with a correctness Divinely 
attested, it would have, as God’s Revelation, precisely the same 
claim on our homage as it has now in its written form. 

But to proceed. Suppose some savant or reformer were to 
deliver a course of lectures, and a society sprang into being for 
the purpose of propagating their teaching, and, twenty or thirty 
years later, published them in book form, could it be properly 
said that they were the offspring of the society? 

Moreover, the motives that prompted the primary penning 
of some at least of the portions should be looked at. Take 2— 
Corinthians: therein Paul is obliged to assert, and that vehem- 
ently, his Apostolic status: it is self-evident that he has to 
breast the tide of a strongly hostile opinion throughout the — 
Church; yet, forsooth, the Church it was that produced that | 
Epistle! 


ll 
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II | 
Rome Dip Nor DirFERENTIATE THE SCRIPTURES 


The need soon made itself felt for securing correctness 
as regards the list of books Divinely inspired and intended 
for men’s spiritual guidance. Now if Rome was consistently 
emphatic in preferring the foregoing claim, of being producer, 
she would have to be rather chary as to this. To pronounce 
that only such and such writings ever had the Divine imprima- 
tur, and therefore were to be accepted by and in the Church, 
would amount to acknowledging that those Scriptures had their 
Divine sanction and origin already, prior to and independent 
of any Church’s motion. Consequently we meet with less 
immodest statements, also, than those given above, such as that 
of the Vatican Council as to the canonical books: “* Written as 
they were under the Holy Spirit’s inspiration, they have God 
as their author, and, as such, have been handed over to the 
[Roman] Church.” 

Let us take first the New Testambnt, after the Apostles (the 
primal authorisers as they must have been of each separate book 
as it appeared) had passed away. Alongside of those which we 
all now account canonical books, there were several other 
compositions to which some were disposed to assign a place, 
whilst on the other hand some of the less prominent of the books 
now accounted canonical were not accorded a universal recogni- 

_ tion for long. And years, generations, aye centuries, passed 
before a precise and definite adjudication of the matter, of any 
authoritative nature, was made. What took place was a more or 
less imperceptible trend towards unanimous acceptance and 
inclusion of skis book, and unanimous disregard and exclusion 
of that, among the general aggregate mass of the Church’s 
widely scattered members. Such turned out to be the Divine 
Spirit’s sovereign mode of appointment. The Canon (as it is 
called) eventually adopted was, as it has been expressed, “not an 
authorised collection of books but a collection of authorised books.” 

This is the account of the matter given by the Catholic 
Encyclopaedia; ‘‘ The Canon of the New Testament, like that 
of the Old, is the result of a development, of a process . . . 

retarded by certain obscurities and natural hesitations, which 

did not reach its final term until the dogmatic definition of the 
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Tridentine Council.” That is, not till ap. 1547! We naturally 
ask, What kept the infallible guide at Rome silent all the while, 
throughout this protracted period of diversity of judgment? The 
present R.C. Bishop Graham, in Scotland, in a pugnacious book 
published under the aegis of an Archbishop and a Lord Abbot, 
and entitled, Where We Got Our Bible: Our Debt to the Catholic 
Church, gives a feeling description of the situation of the 
Christians in the Diocletian persecution when on pain of death 
they were ordered to surrender their sacred books; and his words 
regarding these plain ordinary Christians are: ‘‘ It was a most 
perplexing and harrowing question they had to decide—what 
really was sacred Scripture?”” They might, he says, condemn 
themselves to the stake for what was, unknown to them, an 
uncanonical book. And yet the indispensable ofac 
Tiber kept dumb! We are often told that there were 
Protestants, but these all might just as well have been, for all the 
guidance pontifical they got. < 
The great Athanasius (365) seems ¢> have been the first to 
set forth a list precisely identical withthe present agreed N.T. 
Canon; then Epiphanius (370) did the same. Following them, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Amphilochus, and Gregory Nazianzus pub- 
lished lists in agreement, excepting the Book of Revelation. 
Meanwhile at Rome, and in the West generally, a list which 
omitted Hebrews, James, and 2 Peter obtained, according to the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, and “‘ perhaps ” canonical standing, on the 
other hand, was enjoyed there by the spurious Apocalypse of 
Peter and the “‘ Shepherd ” of Hermas. This in the very abode 
of infallibility! The present N.T. list did indeed receive 
sanction at a local synod in Rome held by Bishop Damasus 
ultimately in 382, in co-operation with the great scholar Jerome. 
Nevertheless, African councils, held repeatedly, from 393 to 
419, kept up the discussion of the subject, even though the 
oracle (as now understood) had already spoken. Bishop Graham 
blandly represents these as dutifully sending their officious — 
findings to the Pope for confirmation, the fact being that they 
had the simple courtesy to intimate their conclusions on the 
subject to the rest of the Western Church authorities, of whom 
the bishop of the capital city was the foremost; and the precise 
terms of their resolutions, which we have, speak for themselves: 
“Let it be notified to our brother and co-priest Boniface and 
*to the Bishops of that region.” 


~ 
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In the case of the O/d Testament, Rome’s list or Canon differs 
from ours, inasmuch as she superadds the books commonly — 
known as Apocrypha, not merely as a secondary accompaniment 
but as occupying an equal place with the canonical books. But 
it is quite needless, for our purpose of the moment, to dilate 
upon the variety of reasons which impel us to assign the two to 
different categories. The special point is while, even down 
through the pre-Reformation era, a continuous succession of the 
most learned mediaeval teachers and theologians, following 
Jerome, maintained a similar distinction with us between 
Canonical and Apocryphal, the Papal see was never known to 
make any serious intervention to resolve the thorny problem, 
one way, or the other, prior to the Council of Trent in 1547, or 
at the earliest, in a less definite fashion, that of Florence, 1439. 
What renders such agelong inaction all the more amazing is 
that any disenthroning of the Apocrypha makes our present-day 
Bishop Graham “ shudder,” as being a default calculated to 
“incur the anathema ”’ pronounced through the Apostle upon 
those who take away from the words of life.’ 

It was the Church Catholic—not the Roman Church—which, 
informally and unofficially wds Divinely used, under a genuine 
inspiration, to establish the Canon of Scripture. We can 
cordially endorse that utterance of Augustine, so frequently 
brandished: “‘ I would not believe the Gospel unless the authority 
of the Catholic Church moved me thereto.” He is confuting 
the Manichaeans who taught an amalgam of Christianity and 
Zoroastrianism. They preferred to give him a downright 
demonstration of their doctrine on its internal evidence; he 
replies that they are unable to satisfy a more immediate require- 
ment, to adduce the immemorial external evidence for it which 
the orthodox Christian can advance for the genuine Gospel. He 
held it to be an all-important credential to Scripture as embodying 
the Gospel that it came down to him and his compeers through 
the historic Christian Society as that Society’s rule of faith, 
that it stood attested by the unbroken evidence of/the universal 
Church from the beginning. We have repeated’ assertions of 
his to the effect that the tests of canonicity were Apostolic 
origin and acceptance by the bulk of the churches, with no 
reference whatever to Papal adjudication.* Authority” 
in its primary sense signifies weight assigned to opinion (or 

1p. 52. * “* Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,” ii, 538; iv, 180, 343. 
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example) of seemingly competent judges (or reporters) in any 
matter; the sense of power or dictation is secondary.\_ Like- 
wise, to be “‘ moved” is to be induced, com-movere, not to be 
authorised ‘or licensed. Augustine, also, in his time opposed 
local Church appeals to Rome. 


Ill 
Rome Dip Nor Conserve THE SCRIPTURES 


In so far as we are beholden to any Church, unofficially, 
for the conserving of the Scriptures, it would be to the Eastern, 
certainly not to the Roman. Take the oldest extant MSS 
copies of the original Greek (or Hebrew), Rome did literally 
nothing in the preservation of these. They remained in the 
East till the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, whence 
Eastern refugees carried them to Western Europe, where 
they contributed to the bringing about or the furthering of the 
Renaissance, the precursor of the Reformation. The famous 
Codex Vaticanus did not find its harbourage in the Vatican till 
after 1475. Yea, the original texts, after they became available, 
were disparaged by Roman officialdom. When the Complu- 
tensian Polyglot Bible was published in 1522, with the Latin 
flanked on either side by the Hebrew and Greek, the Cardinal 
and his co-adjutors who edited it compared the collocation to — 
that of Christ between the two thieves! 

_ It might well be supposed that such official unconcern for 
the original texts would be sure to spell a concentrated care 
bestowed on the Latin form, to which, even if as a product of 
private Christian zeal, those originals had from so early a date 
given place. On the contrary, when Jerome tackled his Latin 
Vulgate version, about 383, he found himself faced with a 
welter of corrupt copies which almost drove him to despair. 
His venture was no case at all of a stitch in time to save nine. 
In handling the O.T. portion, too, he was immensely relieved _in 
his difficulties by the aid afforded to him by a compilation 
drawn up, a hundred and fifty years before, by a heretic Eastern 
scholar, the famous Origen. 

How, again, did Jerome’s Vulgate version itself subse- 
quently fare, as regards the preservation of its textual purity? 
We are treated to at least implications nowadays that godly 
monks saw to its perpetuation and propagation with jealous care. 
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But the hard fact remains that “even by the middle of the 
sixth century the text of Jerome’s version had become corrupt 
“‘a style of text very far removed from the original purity 
emerged in the course of centuries,”’ editions continued to be 
“the undertakings of private individuals, and neither Church 
nor pope had given to any one the full sanction of their authority.” 
We quote Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible. Shame forced the 
Council of Trent to make provision for a standard text. The 
ludicrous episode of the Sixtine and Clementine Bibles affords 
‘the high-water mark of authoritative Papal control of the 
Scripture text. And not till this twentieth century had dawned 
was a Vatican commission at last entrusted with the task of 
revision of the Vulgate. 

A stern and efficient turnkey of Holy Scripture the Roman 
Church has certainly proved herself to be, since the later Middle 
Ages, but she cannot claim to have ever been its conservator. 


IV 
Rome Has Not InTerPRETED THE BIBLE 


The claim she makes is not that she is always ready 
officially to do her share alongside other Christian communities, 
under God’s guidance, in that holy task. This we would rejoice 
at exceedingly. Nay; she asserts that, in the words of the 
Council of Trent, to her “‘ it belongs to judge of the true sense 
and interpretation of the Scriptures "—to her “alone,” 
according to the more modern “ Profession of Faith prescribed 
for converts upon their reception into the Church.” Were 
they not Divinely “ handed over ”’ to her, and did not she “ give ” 
them to us? We have seen ample reason to say No to that 
challenge, but even supposing we had to answer Yes, we should 
ask in return if the postman who delivers to us a letter! has the 
sole right to decide the meaning of its contents, as well as 
authority to embellish them from alleged additional knowledge 
possessed by him. Equally, though it is insisted on that the 
(Roman) Church occupies a position tantamount to that of 
witnesses to a will, we must point out that no court would concede 
to these the sole right to interpret it, nor adjudge them entitled 
to adduce alleged verbal communications of the testator which 


? Had the most-excellent Theophilus or Philemon or Gains to wait for some functionary 
to interpret to them the Scriptures addressed to them? 


a 
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had not been embodied in the written document; and the same 
may be said when the sophism takes the form of a contention 
that their “ true church ”’ is the Lord’s Bride and executive. 

The Jewish priests and scribes in Christ’s day were as 
much entitled to claim that their church had been anterior to the 
then Scriptures (the O.T.), and had “given” them to the 
receivers, and that therefore they had sole control over their 
interpretation; and, assuming that such a pretension on their 
part were valid, our Lord would stand condemned for all time 
for having dared to appeal to those writings, and that against 
those very church authorities themselves! 

The Church of Rome makes a further claim. She has 
forsooth been Divinely endowed also with a special knowledge 
and inspiration for the discharge of her function as sole Bible 
interpreter. ‘‘ The Apostles delivered both the book and the 
true meaning of it” to the Church, the annotated Douay Version 
informs us relative to the N.T.? According to Cardinal 
Manning, Infallibility, as embodied in the Pope, is concerned 
with ‘‘ declaring the canon and authenticity and true interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture.’ 

None, again, have been so insistent on the Bible’s dire need 
of being interpreted as are Romish exponents. It is the most 
dificult book in the universe to understand, in the pensive 
judgment of Cardinal Wiseman.* And, long before his day, 
counter Reformation champions such as Lindanus and Pighius 
had felt themselves constrained in their writings to characterize 
the Bible as “‘ a nose of wax,” so liable in their view was it to be 
twisted whatever way any one liked. 

But in the face of all this, and after all, what do we find to 
be the outcome? This Divinely appointed, this sole and unique, 
infallible interpreter has never yet, down the centuries, provided 
a detailed exposition of one whole chapter of the Bible! e 
talent has been left idly hidden away in a napkin up to this very 
hour. ‘‘ There are very few passages the interpretation of 
which is decided by authority,” Canon Bagshawe tells the new 
recruit, in 1925 (italics his)*. And when Pope Leo XIII 
published his encyclical ‘‘ Providentissismus,” in 1894, on the 

_ study of Holy Scripture, he simply advised the student to have 


1 Note on 2 Tim. iii. 16. * Vatican Decrees, p. 166. 
* Catholic Doctrine on the use of the Bible, p. 3. 
* Threshold of the Catholic Church, p. 231. 
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recourse to the wise judgment of theologians and interpreters - 
_ to ascertain what is true and likely in any debateable passage and 
_ to exercise patience before attempting to define its sense.* 

Up to the time of the Reformation the Scriptures had been 
left to the tender mercies of the allegorical method of exegesis. 
Comparatively few but official ecclesiastics in those ignorant pre- 
printing days had access to them, and “the Church” could 
make plausible many pretensions and institutions of hers by 
means of that system, which Scripture’s plain and literal sense 
not only did not warrant but clearly ruled out. When at long 
last the question had to be somewhat practically and definitely 
faced up to, the Council of Trewe’ (1546) shifted the onus of 
_ interpretation back upon the Fathers, primitive and post-primi- 
_ tive indiscriminately. The Scriptures were not to be interpreted 

otherwise than according to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers. Fifteen centuries’ enjoyment of the Faith had, for- 
sooth, so enfeebled and depraved the judgment of Christendom 
that Christians found themselves at that stage less capable of 
- apprehending the message of the Bible than fellowmen of theirs 
in the second or sixth or eighth century had been! These latter, 
certainly, had been nearer the Gospel fount, but they had been 
nearer still to the Pagan cesspool. That they were inspired 
exegetes was the very last thing the Fathers would have claimed 
for themselves in their day. Expressly or implicitly, they gave 
all men to understand that their teachings were subject to the 
test of Scripture. Nor do we ever find any of the (shall we say?) 
junior ones of them during their maturing years careful to 
ascertain, and defer to, the Biblical exegesis of those who had gone 
before—Ambrose and Augustine, say, before they had them- 
selves graduated as Fathers, subordinating their Biblical findings 
to the recorded conclusions of Ignatius or Irenaens. To-day 
“the plain Christian man who would desire to gather the Fathers’ 
consensus on a Bible passage, though far better furnished 
_ for his task than those that went before him up to 1856, has no 
' handier means for doing so than Migne’s Greek and Latin 
Fathers, a series running into nearly 300 volumes—which 
brings to mind the doubtless well-known tag, that he would 
need the wealth of Croesus to buy it, the longevity of Methuselah 
to read it, the wisdom of Solomon to grasp it, and the patience of 
Job to “ stick” it. Happily for such a one, if he keeps an alert 


1 English transl., Universe office, p. 22. 
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ear or eye, there are occasional forewarnings sounded by 
individual Romanist authorities that his quest is likely to be 
unavailing. Alphonsus Liguori, ¢.g., speaks of “the great 
diversity’ of interpretations which the Fathers and Catholic 
commentators have given of the same texts.” And Canon W. 
Barry owns that “‘ diversities make the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers in an identical exegesis rare.”* Even the much affected 
“ Peter the rock ”’ text bids fair to become unworkable with them 
on such a principle, And it is instructive to note that from the 
revised Creed of Pope Pius IV, which has just lately been 
rescribed, instead of the original version, as ‘‘ the Profession 
of Faith for Converts upon their reception into the Church,” 
the Fathers and their “ unanimous consent ’’ have been quietly 
dropped overboard.® 
Following upon that elusive subterfuge of the Tridentine 
Council, naturally, the course of official Romanist interpretation 
of Scripture has been one of unredeemed stagnancy and indiffer- 
entism. Some of their more scholarly spirits have been painfully 
conscious of this fact. A letter is extant which was addressed 
to Cardinal Baronius by an erudite German ecclesiastic, before 
the sixteenth century was out, regretfully pointing out that 
nearly all the Lexicons, and so forth, connected with Biblical 
study at that date, were published by Protestants. Though the 
Vatican has had its splendid polyglot printing press, no Greek 
N.T. was ever set up there for a scholar’s help till 1858, and up 
to 1880 at any rate no Hebrew O.T. had been printed. A 
century ago, Cardinal Wiseman penned this lament: “* We are 
utterly unprovided with even elementary and introductory 
works upon Biblical studies, whether intended for the education 
of our clergy or for the instruction of our people. We possess 
not a commentary suited to the wants of the times, . . . and 
are obliged to seek information either in voluminous, rare, and 
old writers, or in the productions of men whose religion differs 
essentially from ours.”* The Catholic Encyclopedia goes further 
when it affirms, in the account of the Galileo case by Father 
Gerard, that the Pope and Inquisition on that occasion “‘ sanc- 
tioned an altogether false principle as to the proper use of 
Scripture.” 


the Council 8 
Gagshawe, of the Catholic Church 


+ Bagshaw 473- Dublin Review, April 
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The safeguarding notes in vernacular versions which, like _ 
the Douay, have to a degree been authorised involuntarily, have 
gone on speaking of “ some ’” finding this meaning and “‘ others ” 
that meaning in a passage, and of an exposition somewhere else 
being “ probable,” or one that “ s"’ to give the sense. 
Then, lest some measure of confidence might haply be attached 
to any unqualified explanation of a text, the public was long ago 
apprised that these notes “‘ carry no weight’ by Bishop Doyle 
(the same prelate who declared that Pope Boniface’s exposition 
of the “ two swords ” passage in St. Luke was one at which “a 
Christian is forced to blush.’ And his archbishop, Murray of 
Dublin, before the same auditory, expressed regret for the 
persecuting spirit that up to then pervaded them. So much for 
our obligation to Romanist Biblical exegesis. 


V 
Rome Has Never UPuHetp THE SCRIPTURES - 


(A) She never upheld their doctrinal paramountcy, not to 
say sufficiency. It is the direct reverse that she has done, 
notoriously and avowedly. 

The clerocracy (a/as ‘“‘ the Church ’’) can set aside at its 
own sweet will what has been enjoined or bespoken in the 
Scriptures. Scripture, for example, records that, as the Council 
of Constance acknowledged, “* Christ instituted the venerable 
sacrament after supper ’’; “‘ yet, notwithstanding,” that Council 
determined to impose fasting reception. That post-supper 
celebration was continued by the Apostles, Canon Bagshawe 
admits, yet now “ it would be a mortal sin,” which is followed 
if unabsolved by hell.? The Council of Trent likewise owned that 
“the Redeemer in His last supper instituted the Sacrament in 
two kinds and thus handed it on to the Apostles ”’; ‘‘ neverthe- 
less,” etc., etc. Yea,” one of the greatest Tridentine divines 
declared, ” the R.C. Lord Acton® states, “ that a doctrine must 
be true, if the Church believes it, without any warrant from 
Scripture.” 

Generally speaking, as regards tradition, Scripture is 
permitted to occupy the same level with it. But numerous 
Romanist authorities have given to tradition a quite definite 


* Evidence before the House of Lords Committee, 1825, and Essa on Catholic Claims, 
1826. ®* Threshold, pp. 13, 119- “ Essays", on Freedom, etc., p. 514. 
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precedence over Scripture. In Pope Pius’s Creed certainly a 
precedence of order is accorded. According to Card. Baronius, 
tradition has the same advantage over Scripture which the founda- 
tion has over the superstructure. Bishop Melchior Canus, 
who attended at Trent, considered tradition far and away more 
effective against heretics than Scripture? Tradition is indispens- 
able, too, as contrasted with Scripture, in the judgment of 
the Jesuit Father S. Hunter, in his Oussines of Dogmatic Theology.* 
In Di Bruno’s Catholic Belief the palm is awarded to Tradition,‘ 
for much the same reason as that advanced by Baronius. 

Then, pronouncements of Popes have often been credited . 
with equal and even superior authority. Archbishop Arundel, 
when condemning Lollard doctrines at the Lambeth Council 
in 1408, could see no distinction in culpability between disputing 
a Bible statement and a Papal decretal. A long while before, in 
970 a Bishop of Verona had lumped together Law, Prophets, 
Psalms, Gospels and Apostles, with Papal decretals as alike 
Divinely inspired;® whilst again, later, in 1517, as Lord Acton 
also records,* Prierias, writing in defence of Indulgences, 
pleaded: ** We have not the authority of Scripture, but we have 
the higher authority of the Roman Pontiffs.”” It may be added 
that for edificatory reading the Lives of Saints afford better 
reading than the Scriptures, in the judgment of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori.’ 

That the Scriptures are quite umessential and dispensable as a 
doctrinal guide has been asserted boldly by many of Rome’s 
leading post-Reformation spokesmen. If the contention be 
sustainable, the wonder at once arises why she should ever have 
wasted her efforts at the producing and differentiating and 
conserving of them, which she is so disposed to claim to her sole 
credit! And Cardinal Hosius might very fairly opine (as quoted 
by Bishop Jeremy Taylor)* that “ perhaps it had been better 
for the Church if no Scriptures had been written.” Especially so, 
seeing one finds Newman moved to protest: ‘ We are told that 
God has spoken. Where? Ina Book. We have tried it and 
it disappoints.”* But be that as it may, Bishop Milner affirmed: 
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““ The Christian doctrine and discipline might have been pro- 
pagated and preserved by the unwritten Word or Tradition, 
joined with the authority of the Church, though the Scriptures 
had not been composed.!_ Father S. Hunter, S.J. has just been 
referred to: his words are: “ The Church could dispense with 
the Holy Scriptures.”” These statements are calm and decorous 
_ —as much so as was the historic action of omitting the presenta- 
tion of the Bible at the coronation of James II. Others however 
have expressed themselves in a style somewhat less courtly. 
Monsignor John S. Vaughan, in a publication backed with the 
imprimatur of Cardinals Bourne and Logue,* blurts out: “We 
do not care two straws whether the doctrine is bound up be- 
tween the covers of a book or no.” And Bishop Graham, in 
that brochure of his endorsed by his Archbishop and a Lord 
Abbot:* “ We are independent of it, and would be just as we 
are and what we are, though there were no Bible at all.’”” We 
pause just to interject a query: Did our Lord and his Apostles 
ever disclose any such hoity-toity and disdainful attitude towards 
the Old Testament, the Bible of their day? In the Press report 
of a R.C. Congress held at Cambridge in July 1921, a recruiting 
cleric cheerily stated that their English converts “‘ did not care 
twopence ”’ for the Bible, and was corroborated by one of them 
with an “I jolly well think not”. When we have all been won 
over, and inbued with this spirit, who will be left to voice the 
gratitude and credit which Rome, when in another mood, claims 
to have earned by her services in connection with the Bible? 

John x. 33 gives us the Jews’ explanation of their attitude 
towards Christ the Incarnate Word. And Romanist teachers 
might well adopt it to account for their attitude to the Word 
‘Written. They have no objection to its general good things, 
but to its claim to be Divinely paramount. 

It can only be a dread, readily understandable, of the 
recognition and acceptance of Scripture’s doctrinal paramountcy 
(not to say sufficiency) that accounts for utterances outrageously 
derogatory of Scripture that have been indulged in by more or 
less representative Roman Catholics, in the course of the times, 
and, sad to say, more specially so, perhaps, in our own days. By 
Scripture here, it is important to add at once, we do not mean 
renderings of its text to which in detail Romanist scholars could 
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not conscientiously assent. Archbishop McHale of Tuam 
a century ago stigmatised as “ poison "’ the Scriptural ‘“‘ Lessons ” 
which the State-aided Irish School Board had appointed with the 
sanction of his less illiberal (or ingenuous) fellow arch-prelate, 
Murray: since then throughout the British Empire a chorus 
has been kept up against “ Bible-relizion ”, to use one of the 
mildest of the terms in vogue. Twice over in a Commons 
Speech on the 1906 English Education Bill, John Redmond, 
the Irish Nationalist leader, called simple Bible teaching a “‘ bad ”’ 
provision.* In Pope Pius X’s Larger Catechism® the direction 
is given that should a “ Christian” be offered a Bible [not 
necessarily a Protestant version] by a Protestant, and have 
thoughtlessly forborne to spurn the offer, he should pitch it into 
the fire. 

Roman apologists’ proneness to adduce infidel arguments 
against the Bible is repeatedly adverted to by Salmon, in his 
notable book on Jnfaliibility. One of these would be the familiar 
Ingersoll allegation, which can be traced back to Emperor 
Julian the Apostate, that it is morally dangerous. Cardinal 
Wiseman asserted that reading of the Bible had “ transformed a 
mild and promising race [the British] into a pack of lazy, 
immoral infidels”.* According to Canon Bagshawe, “a large 
part of the Bible” furnishes “far from edifying reading ’’.* 
This imputation may also have been part of what lay behind the 
recent slogan utterance of a prominent priest which was deemed 
worthy of circulation in the Universe paper: “‘ The open Bible 
has been the curse of England.’’* 

(B) Rome has not upheld the textual correctness of the 
Scriptures. Very much to the contrary. It is, in fact, her 
quasi-infidel arguments on this particular topic that Salmon has 
chiefly in mind. He cites Bishop Milner in 1818 as challenging: . 
“How do you know that the [Bible] text has been preserved 
rightly?’ That prelate was not indeed a pioneer in that destruc- 
tive “ Higher Criticism ” which has since come to a head. But 
the critical movement commenced among non-Protestant and . 
unbelieving scholars”, as the sympathetic Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible candidly states.?. The French Oratorian priest, 
Richard Simon (1678), was “‘ the forerunner of modern Biblical 
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criticism ", according to the Catholic Encyclopaedia» And Dean 
Milman notes* that he quoted several Jesuit writers who had | 
preceded him along that track, and that “his object was to 
dethrone the Bible and to secure ultimate authority for the 
Church”. The palm is disputed for with him, it would appear, 
by the French Romanist physician writer, Jean Astruc, who, the 
same authoritative Encyclopaedia states, “occasioned the 
modern critical theories” by his Conjectures, published in 
1753, “his self-declared purpose being to shift belief from the 
Bible on to the Church”’. Like the bogus mother at Solomon’s 
tribunal, Rome would prefer to have the “ child ”’ divided into 
pieces, rather than that a neighbour should possess it sound and 
whole. Destructive criticism of the Bible does not seem to 
occasion worry to any Roman Churchman, for all the grand 
services their Church is, at times, alleged to have rendered to it, 
adown the ages. Newman serenely declares: “‘ The plenary 
inspiration of Scripture is peculiarly a Protestant question, not a 
Catholic. . . . Supposing, for argument’s sake, that it could be 
proved that some passage in the Pentateuch about Egyptian 
history were erroneous . . . it would not affect a Catholic.’ 
This lavish flinging from the right hand while the left keeps an 

undergrip is Newman all over. He will not say what kind of © 
passage, if distrusted, wou/d ‘affect a Catholic’; presumably only 
such as his Church’s sophistry can most readily utilise for 
partisan purposes. The ingenuous Bishop Graham is less 
qualified in the sweep of his unconcern : “ It is no matter to us 
whether there are a thousand or a million variations texts and 
passages of ancient copies, out of which our rn Bibles are 
compiled. We do not hazard our salvation on suéh a precarious 
and unreliable support.’’¢ : 


VI 
Rome Dip Not TRANSLATE THE SCRIPTURES 


How was it with the Primitive Church in this regard? 
Eusebius could proudly state that the Apostles’ writings had 
_ been translated into all the languages of the then known world. 
How emphatically Chrysostom, who followed him, expressed 
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himself on the matter is well-known. And Theodoret, of the 
next generation, is no less explicit It is to the credit of the 
Eastern Church that it supplied the Armenians and Copts and 
Goths with their Bible versions, as also later the Slavs. 

But Rome did not follow along that noble track. It was 
in North Africa, not there, that even Latin versions first made 
their appearance. The request of Bishop Damasus, of Rome, to 
Jerome to undertake the “ Vulgate” version was prompted by 
the inconvenient textual diversity of unofficial Latin translations 
already in currency. When the Vulgate emerged it obtained local 
church sanction in Gaul a good while before it was authorised 
for use in Rome. 

The common plea in defence of the suspension of translation 
work during the early Middle Ages is that most Western 
national dialects were then in a state of flux and unformed. Yet | 
Protestant missionaries to-day can manage to furnish the most 
backward of the black tribes with, Testaments that are usable. 
And might not ecclesiastics then have better fed the lamp of 
elementary knowledge than they did, if for that object alone, 
seeing that the Jews up and down Europe during that era, amid 
all their tribulation, maintained an educational proficiency 
within their own community and underwent no “ dark age” 
whatever? 

In the later mediaeval period random translations here and — 
there appeared in the West, but there is no evidence whatever 
of any of them having been composed at the instance of the 
central authority (which then at length the Vatican might be 
said really to constitute). An odd prelate, less formalistic than — 
the average, might countenance or sanction the pious production 
of some zealous individual or brotherhood, within his own 
domain. And we must never lose sight of the fact that, in the 
pre-Reformed Church all along, there persisted a Protestant 
element, till the sifting process transpired in the sixteenth 
century. This, coalescing with the rising spirit of nationalism, 
amply accounts for the stray and scattered pre-Reform versions 
that came into being. 

We can spare ourselves the trouble of canvassing Cardinal 
Gasquet’s egregious allegation that the supposed Wyclif and 
Lollard translations were really pirated, after being composed 
under and issued by the co-temporary English episcopate, 

1 Graec. Affect. Cur. v. 
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now that, after over thirty years of an airing, it has been cast 
clean overboard by the “ Catholic Truth Society’ (of which 
each successive English Cardinal is permanent president).' It is 
just as audacious still for the familiar modern Romanist polemic, 
“* Question Box Answers ” to claim as official all pre-Lutheran 
versions of the Bible, of which, according to G. G. Coulton, 
21 are known, and not one “ duly approved by the Church ”’. 
When the Reformation came to a head, the successful circu- 
lation of Protestant versions, and the welcome accorded to them, 
among the spiritually hungry peoples, forced the hand of the 
Roman Church. The translators of the Douay, or Rhemish 
Bible explain to the reader in their preface that they have been 
spurred on to their task by the existence of heretical translations. 
The translation work was done without the knowledge of the 
prelates of the Church, according to Bishop Doyle,* and Newman 
states that it has never had any episcopal imprimatur, much less 
any formal approbation from the Holy See. In Poland, when 
the Reform movement seemed to be gaining the ascendant, 
the Romish Church authorities, the Catholic Encyclopedia tells 
us,* adopted this and that counter-measure, “and it was even 
decided to translate the Holy Scriptures”. ‘“ Even’’! It has 
been a similar policy down to our own day. Fifty-five of the 
French bishops in 1870 petitioned the Pope to authorise a 
Romanist French version of the O.T., urging as their motive the 
need for counteracting the circulation of Protestant versions. 
Ireland, so far as she is, professedly or genuinely, Gaelic, has 
had latterly her own illuminating little history in this regard. 
Mr. W. P. Ryan, as a Roman Catholic, had written in 1909 in 
abashed vein: “* We owe our Irish translation of the Old 
Testament to a Protestant Bishop (Bedall), and that of the New 
to a Protestant archbishop (Daniel) '’;* and the Jrish Rosary 
periodical, in its account of the output of the Catholic Truth 
Society had noted how in the Celtic list there was a complete 
absence of Scriptural publications;? and even the more virulent 
Leader paper had raised its voice to like effect; when the Gaelic 
League at its annual gathering (ofreachtas) in 1913 (Aug. 1) 
passed the resolution: “* That we call the attention of the Irish 
Catholic Bishops to the fact that there never has existed an 
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authoritative translation of the Sacred Scriptures for Irish 
Catholics in the Irish language; and we respectfully ask their 
lordships to authorise a translation of the Bible in Irish, and to 
publish it as soon as possible.’’ Accordingly in deference to this 
frank behest of the laity, an Irish version of the Four Gospels 
by Canon OLeary, with the imprimatur of Archbishop Walsh, 
made its appearance in 1914, and other portions have since 
followed. The “‘ Westminster” version or edition of the 
Scriptures was heralded in 1913 as having been undertaken by 
the British Jesuit Order, that mighty brotherhood of reputed 
savants, but the passage of a quarter of a century has not brought 
. about its completion. 


VII 
Rome Has Never Poputarizep THE SCRIPTURES 

The thesis just foregoing may, if proven, be said to establish 
this, too. Still the phenomenon is conceivable of an undesigned 
lethargy in the promoting of translation work alongside a 
tolerable degree of goodwill towards the circulation of such 
Scripture as might prove available in approved translations to 
hand. (We leave out of purview Protestant versions, for argu- 
ment’s sake.) 

The Bereans and the Ethiopian eunuch are approvingly 
introduced to our notice in the N.T. as studious readers of their 
O.T. Scriptures. Some N.T. portions were definitely addressed 
to lay individuals, and no doubt were delivered to them by hand 
in the first instance—Theophilus, as regards the Third Gospel 
and the Acts (two-sevenths of the whole), Philemon, Gaius, the 
‘elect lady’. In the primitive Church “‘ Evangelists vied with 
each other in distributing the Scriptures’, Eusebius records. 
Harnack’s book on this topic of Bible-reading in the early 
Church tempts to voluminous documented quotation. “I 
trust you exercise yourselves well in Holy Scripture,”” Polycarp 
writes to the Philippi Christians. Clement and Tertullian 
advise married couples to read it together. Chrysostom is 
signally insistent on the duty. “ Ye believe that Bible reading 
is purely a matter for monks, whereas ye need it far more than 
they” is his pulpit remonstrance. Aristides urges the heathen 
to start and read the Bible. A Jew, if he wished for one, was 
given a N.T., Epiphanius states. Justin, Tatian, Theophilus of 

14 
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Antioch (like Hilary and Victorinus of later date) ascribe their 
conversion from heathenism to their reading of the Bible, in — 
keeping with the appeals to do so made to them by Christian 
leaders. The first Latin versions must have been designed for 
the use of the uneducated, since every educated Roman knew 
Greek. “Artisans had them in their shops; travellers and soldiers 
carried them with them”’, according to Abbot Fleury, the 
ecclesiastical historian; and when the Diocletian persecution 
broke upon the Church, “ the laity possessed the Scriptures and 
were careful readers of them” 

All this the Roman advocate says that he is quite ready to 
acknowledge; but that, even so, in or about the twelfth century, 
the Church saw she had justification for introducing and establish- 
ing a restriction of the use and circulation of the Bible. 

Perhaps the first question such an allegation starts in the 
average mind is: Are the laity, after all, part of the Church, or 
no? If they are, when did they ever explicitly join in a consensus 
with the clerical portion for surrender of this their former right? 
Is the so-called “‘ Church ”’ of theirs, when all is said, simply the 
““clerocracy”” thereof? But, further, there is One infinitely 
beyond laic or cleric. The inspiration behind the utterance and 
composition and distribution of the Word could not, by common 
Christian consent, have been other than celestial and Divine. 
Can even a Romanist insist that the decision and determination 
arrived at in the Middle Ages, to snaffle It could not possibly have 
been of anything less or lower than celestial prompting, as well? 

And what was, and has been, the alleged justification? The 
rise of heresies, is the reply. But, we ask again, were there not 
heresies in plenitude in the preceding centuries, their originators, 
too, having been clerics virtually toa man? Had not the Church’s 
paladin against them been this selfsame, broadly dispensed, — 
“sword of the Spirit’? Had God the Holy Ghost waxed 
decrepit in the passage of the centuries, so as to be unable to 
use and to safeguard that sword after His former manner? (The 
question is no more profane than Numbers xi. 23.) 

And yet Rome’s answer is absolutely correct. Her action 
was due to the rise of heresies—Aer own heresies! And her 
continued action has been. due to her continuance in those 
heresies. If the Bible is the child of the Roman Church, how 
did she ever become so abnormally averse to “ showing off her 
baby ’’? It was because the lack of family likeness between it 
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and the bogus parent came to be too painfully apparent. There 
had to be some delay, to be sure, about adopting this course of 
repression. The leaven—distinctive Romanism—required time 
to work .sufficiently in the Church before so presumptuous a 
principle could be espoused; and also the centralised church 
government had to reach the proper pitch of despotic efficiency, 
which was not till Hildebrand’s day. 

Lecky, the historian, is led to make the challenging inquiry: 
“Who could have imagined from a perusal of the N.T. that 
Christianity was intended to be a highly centralised monarchy, 
governed with supreme divine authority, by the Bishop of Rome? 
that the figure which was to occupy the most prominent place in 

_ the devotions and imaginations of the millions of Christian 
worshippers was to be the Virgin Mary, who is not so much as 
mentioned in the Epistles? that graven images were to be em- 
ployed in devotion as conspicuously as in a pagan temple?” Car- 
dinal Wiseman himself pictures the situation equally accurately, 
when he describes as one class of seceder from his Church the 
individual who by some chance or other has become possessed” 
of and has perused the Bible, and “ could not find in it tran- 
substantiation or auricular confession "’, “ could not discover in 
it one word of purgatory or of venssiting images ”’, with the 
result that he becomes a Protestant.* A priest, writing to the 
Catholic Times,* dreads the effect on the more brainy school- 
children of “‘the apparent discrepancies between the Gospel 
narrative and much of the common teaching of the Church. 
Thus our children are generally taught that our Blessed Lady 

. knew all things about the scheme of redemption, and the 
mission and personality of her Divine Son; but in the Scriptures 
we find it often asserted that ‘ she understood not’, ‘she knew 
not’.” Besides, the frequent references throughout the Bible 
to the not uncommon arrogance of the religious functionary are 
rather risky and over-candid for the subjects of an institution 
in which the priest must needs be all-dominant.‘ Erasmus did 
not hesitate to assert that “‘ the theologians are careful that the | 
Holy Scriptures shall be known to few, lest their authority and 
their gains should be affected’. Under Edward VI the W. 
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England Romanist rebels put forward as the tenth of their — 
tabulated demands that vernacular Scriptures should be sup- 

pressed, because the priests would otherwise be unable to 
confute the heretics. And the lately Papally “‘ sainted ” Thomas 


More frankly explained that, whilst possession of Scripture 


might be risked among the clerical order whose members could 
readily be brought to heel if need be, it was another matter with 
the less manageable laity". And so the Bible had to be shut 
away, like a dangerous bull in a compound—that Word of God 
which was meant to be, and that richly, every Christian man’s 
abiding heart-guest and indweller (Coloss. iii. 1 6)! 

It has been blandly propounded that a substantial compensa- 
tion and substitute was provided in the chiselled and painted 
representations in sundry cathedrals such as Amiens; and some 
art-critics like Ruskin and W. Morris have designated these 
“‘the poor man’s Bible” of the Middle Ages. But, as it was 
only in cathedrals that these were to be seen, what proportion 
of the villagers and rustics had easy access to them? Besides, 
the great majority of them were limited to the legends of non- 
Biblical “ Saints’. Of the remainder a large percentage were 
bare figures of prominent Bible personages, which could convey 
mighty little teaching. Of Gospel scenes there were few outside 
the Crib and the Cross and Tomb.* We have already noted that 
there were many things Christ was responsible for, which the 
Pharisees were quite ready to commend, if only He would keep 
‘back other things. Furthermore, the poor are still, as they will 
_ be always, with us: and who maintains that in the present-day 
Roman Churches the “ stations ’’ and the saint-statues amount 
to a Bible? 

Frequently, again, it is asserted that multitudes keep 
coming forward who fulfil the appropriate qualifications that 
govern restriction, and become Bible readers, so that in reality 
the number of Roman Catholic Bibles in circulation must be 
immensely great. Well, we have Cardinal Wiseman’s word for 


it: ‘‘ We do not encourage them to read them,””* and accordingly 
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the use of the Bible is a superfluity, at the best—whatever it may 
become at the worst—so that he would need to be an ardent 
Biblicist, indeed, who would start even, not to say persist, in 
seeking to get one. He would,‘ by orders, be limited to an 
officially approved version, and that with notes. If he were to 
follow the Trent Council rule he miust apply for his bishop’s 
license; nay, by Clement VIII’s further order,’ it is to the 
formidable Inquisition he should apply. Those applied to 
moreover, must hold him to be a “worthy” reader—or an 
“honest” one, according to Sir T. More: in Bishop Milner’s 
view, he should know Greek and Latin.2 He who can clear all 
these hurdles becomes, after paying a stiff purchase price, the 
proud possessor of a Roman B.ble. 

Periodically, too, the Christian world, or a section of it, 
receives a thrill in the shape of a proclamation, from the central 
or local Roman authority, in commendation of Bible-reading by 
the faithful, and simple, short-memoried Protestants can be 
trusted duly to dissolve into ecstasies of optimistic expectancy 
We bethink particularly of Pope Leo’s 1894 Encyclical. The 
Irish Cardinal O’Donnell in his 1926 Lenten pastoral said some- 
thing which evoked long-continued peans of utopian joy from 
our Bible Societies. Later still, in 1929, the Bishop of Killaloe, 
by a pastoral of his, set English Evangelical weeklies agog with 
buoyant anticipations. When the Jerome Society was instituted 
in 1902 with Papal blessing for the publication of Italian New 
Testaments, the sanguine hopes of Protestants were dashed 
again within five years by Pius X’s closure as soon as the dread 
Epistles were reached. 

What has been and still is the actual condition of things, 
as touching the commonalty, broadly? Lord Acton, the historian, 
wrote from Rome in 1870: “‘ Here you may find a lottery dream- 
book in almost every house, but never a New Testament.’ 


Father Curci, in the preface to his Italian version of the Gospels 


in 1879, corroborated him: ‘“‘ The greater part of the laity, 
even such as are instructed and practising believers, do not so 


-much as know that such a book exists.” Nearer home, Mr. 


Hugh Law, Southern Ireland Dail deputy (and a recruit to 
Romanism as well), stated a while ago without contradiction in 
that legislature that in tens of thousands of houses in the then 
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named “ Irish Free State’, not a book was to be found save 
perhaps a prayerbook, a tale-book, and Moore’s Melodies.) 
John Redmond handled a Bible for the first time, according to 
his biographer Mr. Redmond-Howard, when he was lodged in 
jail for political offence. Twice at least within a two years’ 
space (1919-21), the Press reported how a search was made 
_ fruitlessly through the houses in the vicinity of the Dublin High 
Courts for a R.C. Testament, when a witness refused to be. 
sworn on the customary A.V. copy.2. A modern Diocletian 
would be faced with little transport difficulty in seizing and 
collecting the-Scriptures out of the homes in any Romish 
territory. For a modern Augustine, if he were an ordinary 
average Roman Catholic, to find at his elbow an officially 
approved version of the Epistle to the Romans?® in an hour of 
soul-distress would be almost as much of a miracle as to hear the 
_ Divine voice calling Tod/e, /ege, “* Pick up and read ”’. 

Had not God in mercy sent to us the Reformation, and 
enabled the Reformers to strive and suffer, would He have had 
a people of His, gratefully and adoringly holding His blessed 
Book in their hands, to-day? 

J. Warren. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
EDWARD IRVING AND HIS CIRCLE? 


In this substantial volume of 305 pages we have in printed form the final shape 
of a Thesis accepted by the University of Edinburgh for a Doctorate in Philosophy. 
It deals with the movement which had, a century or more ago, as its central figure 
the eloquent, picturesque and pathetic Edward Irving. In discussing the movement 
associated with his name it gives some special consideration to the “ Tongues” 
phenomena in the light of modern treatment of psychological problems. 

Dr. Drummond gives a careful, and a not unsympathetic account of the life 
story of his main figure. He presents him in the setting of his contemporaries 
with whom he came into close contact. Irving was a native of Annan in the County 
of Dumfries. He was born in 1792 and was thus about three years the senior of 
Thomas Carlyle who, like himself, belonged to Annandale. The two men became 
intimate friends in their Kirkcaldy days. In that Fife town the young men were 
rival schoolmasters who were in the leisurely fashion of those days qualifying as 
Theological students in the University of Edinburgh. His Divinity course Carlyle 
never completed. Irving, however, in due course became a licentiate of the Church 
of Scotland in 1815. He remained for a few years longer as a teacher in Kirkcaldy. 
But by 1819 he became assistant to Dr. Thomas Chalmers who was then minister 
of St. John’s Parish in Glasgow where he was exercising not only his powerful 
Evangelical ministry but also the energies of his train of willing helpers who shared 
with him his enthusiasm. They were tackling the task of preps. and evangelising 
the lapsed masses of the city and at the same time of solving the problem of poverty 
along the lines of the old territorial parish economy of the deni Chace a2 
Scotland. . 

From Glasgow Irving went to London. In the former city he was not appre- 
ciated. In the latter he was lionised and idolised. He had his own ambitions and 
he laid himself out to achieve them. But the measure of popular acceptance and 
applause with which he met went far to turn his head. At his best his judgment 
was not his strong point and he was soon swept off his feet. He was like a man 
caught in the vortex of a whirlpool, and once it had him in its grip he did not get 
away. His ministry was cast in the days of the Evangelical Revival. It was rising 
to its flood-tide. One of the features of the movement was the favour with which 
modern Chiliasm met. From the stirring days of the French Revolution the inter- 
pretation of unfulfilled prophecy became a kind of obsession in many circles of 
the Churches. In particular an interest was awakened in the prospect of the Latter 
Day glory of the Church of God. Among those who looked for the Second Coming 
of the Lord to usher in the millennium a marked difference emerged as to the 
interpretation which they put upon the last week of Daniel, the Antichrist and 
the symbols of the Book of Revelation. Some may have been Preterists among 
the students of that book but the Pre-millennial interpreters were either of the 
Historical or of the Futurist school. The former of these schools found the Anti- 
christ in the Pope or the Papacy. They were sure of the record of Rome and 
they did not look for another Antichrist. The latter held that Antichrist when 
he come was not to be am 
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that persisted from age to age but one man, an individual by himself, the man 
of destiny who should prove to be the man of sin. They thus broke away from the — 
common view of the Reformers as to the identity of the man of sin whose coming 
Paul foretold. And alongside of this departure from the Protestant tradition many 
if not most of them became decidedly less militant in other matters in their opposi- 
tion to the claims and the corruptions of the Church of Rome. Irving committed 
himself without reserve to the Futurist scheme and to the Pre-millennial teaching 
in regard to the expected Advent. And the wonderful popularity that he enjoyed 
as the preacher most run after in London helped to awaken a widespread interest 
in the principles of prophetic interpretation that he espoused and advocated. 

At the same time as he took this line in regard to Prophecy the influence of 
Coleridge as a master in the realm of speculative thought was telling upon Irving 
by way of unsettlement, so that step by step he moved away from the professed 
orthodoxy of the earlier years of his London ministry. With the outburst of the 
“ ‘Tongues ”’ movement on the shores of the Firth of Clyde he, with many of the 
quid nuncs of the Evangelical world, was quite carried away. He preached 
to his people that the restoration of Pentecostal gifts was to be looked for; and it 
was little wonder that the Tongues soon came to be heard in Regent Square. A 
heated fancy was allowed to take the place that belongs by right to a sober judg- 
ment and to a humble and docile faith. And just as the teaching of the Row school 
spread in Scotland Irving and his friends on both sides of the Border who sympa- 
thised with its vagaries went farther and farther from the historical and recognized 
Faith of the Churches of the Reformation. The young minister of Row who in 
Scotland was the storm centre held and taught a doctrine of high assurance and 
universal pardon which was based on an Atonement equally universal. In after 
years he expounded his doctrine of the Atonement, meagre as it was. Being univer- 
sal in its scope such an Atonement as he held and taught led to not only the universal 
Pardon which was a part of his teaching but in strict logic to a universal salvation 
which would be equally universal with the Atonement. In the case of his friend 
and backer, Erskine of Linlath:n, the Row theology before all was done took the 
shape of an amiable Broad-Churchism which replaced the type of Evangelicalism 
which he professed in earlier life. This Row movement, or as it was often spoken 
of in Scotland as the Gareloch Heresy, was in close touch with the Clydeside 
outburst of Tongues and Healings which drew public attention to it on a larger 
scale 


When this professedly charismatic movement spread to the National Scottish 
Church in London the “ gifted ” speakers, to whom he gave full and child-like 
credit as they laid claims to be the organs of the Spirit of inspiration, led the eloquent 
and earnest but erratic and muddle-headed minister on from one extravagance to 
another until at last the discipline of his mother Church was put in operation and 
Edward Irving was deposed from her ministry. When Campbell of Row was 
similarly dealt with he and A. J. Scott, who was his comrade in adversity as he 
shared in his views, are said to have talked over the decision as they walked home 
from the Assembly in Edinburgh. On one thing they were quite agreed—that 
they would not again sign the Confession of their Church as the Confession of their 
own faith. The discrepancy between their opinions and the teaching of that 
Confession which was the official witness of their Church should have led them 
sooner to see that they could not honestly or consistently hold her license to preach 
when they held views that were obviously out of keeping with what they had 
avowed to be the Confession of their own faith. If Irving had only seen the false 
position in which he was as a minister of the Church of Scotland when he taught 
one of the errors of Antonia Bourignon which he had disavowed at his ordination :— 
“ that the manhood of the Incarnate Saviour was the tainted manhood of a fallen 
race though in His case the power of the Spirit neutralized the taint of sin” he 
would of her ministry to 
his Church had admitted him. 
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When discipline took its course it must have been with pain of heart that 
his brethren deposed one whom they truly loved yet whom they upon as 
labouring under a deep delusion. Dr. Drummond comments on the fact (that his 
friend Chalmers did not raise his voice against the sentence passed upon his former 
assistant. He seems to have overlooked the other relevant fact that Dr. 
expressed his high approval of the work of Dods of Belford on The Incarnation 
of the Eternal Word, a work which is the only Theological monument that survives 
as the outcome of the Controversy excited by Irving’s heretical views. This volume 
is one of the ablest and most learned works that the Scottish ministry have ever 

uced in defence of the Catholic unity of a true Incarnation of the sinless Son 
of God, Dr. Drummond notes that the Edinburgh Christian Instructor was very 
active in its opposition to the heresy propounded by the minister of Regent Square. 
Was it not the case that having been Andrew Thomson’s right hand man for years 
Marcus Dods of Belford conducted in succession to him as editor that powerful 
organ of ecclesiastical opinion ? His treatise on the Incarnation is but the eznbodied 
line of argument that he took which satisfied himself and his Evangelical brethren 
as to the serious nature of the heresy which was condemned in the condemnation of 
Irving. And Chalmers’ estimate of that volume shows where he stood in the 
business. 

The ferment of that disintegrating Chiliasm to.which he had committed 
himself went to Irving’s head; and he wandered far afield in the expectations that 
he cherished and which he led others to cherish. The speaking with Tongues he 
regarded as a token of the Lord’s gracious return to His people in the power of 
His Spirit. It was held that it was the unfaithfulness of former ages of a slumbering 
Church that had sinned away this presence. It was further held that the “ gifted ” 
speakers were the organs of the Holy Ghost when they called for an authorised 
or resuscitated Apostolate. This oracle was acted upon; and stage after stage the 
followers of Mr. Irving moved away from the fervid if somewhat frothy and 
demonstrative Evangelism with which they started until in a few years’ time they 
became and foniliced an the colect Chesch. 
This body became a Church which if it was conspicuous for anything was no 
longer distinguished by its explosive and prof.ssedly charismatic service but for 
its stiff liturgical character. Its ornate ritual and its costly and rather ambitious 
places of worship were the appropriate attendants on its high sacramentarian doc- 
trines. Such was the sad outcome of a life that bade fair in its early days to be 
fruitful in a reverence for the faith of the Church of his birth and for loyal attach- 
ment to her best traditions. 

The displacement of the centre of gravity of Irving’s thought and teaching 
from the Cross of shame to a coming, visible, earthly kingdom put things out of 
joint. He failed to make the distinction that he ought to have drawn between the 
function of the Apostles with their attendant witness of Pentecostal endowment 
and charisms in the foundation age of the New Testament dispensation and the 
normal character of the life and worship of the Church which supervened once 
the foundation was laid in Apostolic witness and teaching, and that witness and 
teaching were put on permanent record in the Books of the New Testament. He 
was led on by an ignis fatuus and made sad shipwreck of his noble gifts and 
his early promise. 

Errors in the field of Christian doctrine have a remarkable tendency to make 
in the end an attack on the cardinal mystery of the true Incarnation of the Eternal 
Word. So there was a virtual Nestorianism in the type of error which Irving pro- 
claimed. * For it is only a reading of the Incarnation that makes the humanity of © 
our Lord to have been a human person that will admit of the view that the nature 
of man in the Incarnate Word was not human nature in its primal integrity and 
according to its original ideal. The tendencies which in recent years aim at rejecting 
the true Virgin Birth of our Lord are but the outworking of the same leaven as 
was at work in Irving’s error. And this same Nestorian reading of the mystery of 
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Godliness is what accounts for the Kenoticism that denies the inerrancy of 
the knowledge of our Lord. Those who content themselves with ascribing to Him 
only a posse non peccare and refuse to acknowledge a som posse peccare fail to main- 
tain the unity of His’ Person while they acknowledge the distinction in Him of 
the two natures, that of God and that of man. 

Such error then as Irving taught cut deep into the substance of the very 
heart of the Christian Confession: and his Church, as he would not resile from the 
position which he took up on this subject, had no alternative left her but to set 
him aside from the ranks of her ministry. To do anything less or anything else 
would have been to prove recreant to her calling as a witness to the mysteries of 
the Faith. 

When this excision took place Irving was not far from his end. He died at 
the age of forty-two. There were many that mourned his death. And not the 
least sincere of those mourners were to be found among his old friends who felt 
themselves shut in to approve of the long forborne stroke which the Church of 
Scotland visited upon the long course of his irregularities when she refused to own 
him as any longer one of her ministers. In his case warmth of untamed emotionalism 
ran away with any clearness or sobriety of judgment that he had at first. His gifts 
were great as was also his driving power. When an engine of great driving power 
gets off the rails there is no telling what havoc it may work. His old friends mourned 
over the excesses and extravagances of his later ministry; and the note that Robert 
McCheyne made in his diary on the receipt of the news of his death is but a sp:ci- 
men of the sentiments towards him that was entertained by very many of the 
Evangelicals of his day. The diary entry reads :—‘* Heard of Edward Irving’s 
death. I look back upon him with awe as on the saints and martyrs of old. A holy 
man in spite of all his delusions and errors. He is now with his God and Saviour 
whom he wronged so much, yet, I am persuaded, loved so sincerely. How should 

we lean for wisdom not on ourselves but on the God of all grace ?” 

We fear that we have not left ourselves time to discuss the merits of Dr. 
Drummond’s work in regard to the abnormal manifestations which he records. 
Trances, visions and uncanny phenomena in general in connection with religious 
excitement and upheaval were not unknown in other places that felt powerfully 
the breath of the Evangelical spring-tide in the third decade of last century. Dr. 
Drummond though he refers to it does not commit himself to the subliminal as a 
Deus ex machina to solve what might well be left as insoluble. We do not feel 
called upon to discuss the subliminal psychology of the last forty or fifty years. It 
seems to us at times to endeavour to explain what is already obscure by something 
that is still more obscure. Under the threshold of our consciousness it holds that 
we have stored up as in an underground cellar or workshop a fermenting accumula- 
tion of our experiences in the past. In former days these were held to be stored 
up or treasured in memory. Memory, however, has its own problems. It can 
play many tricks and we may know as little of it as we do of the subconscious. 
It is only when things come into the field of consciousness that we can at all be 
said to know them. The psychology of the abnormal or the supernormal, whether 
in Regent Square or in Kentucky or in New England, is a subject to be discussed 
as a part of the Pathology of Religion. Although at times we dissent from Dr. 
Drummond’s judgment and to some extent disagree with what we take his out- 
look to be, say, on the modern view of the Bible and the nature of its Inspiration, 
we owe him a debt for his labour in giving such an interesting, readable and 
valuable account of one of the tragic figures of our past. 

Joun Maczeop. 
Edinburgh. 
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HET KONINKRIJK GODS BI] PAULUS? 


Tus is an academic thesis in the correct form and it reveals the large amount of 
research which one expects in such a publication. The volume is well produced 
with most readable type, and the materials are conveniently arranged. 

The first section is historical, and offers a summary of the opinions of important 
church writers in the Early Church, the Middle Ages, the Reformation and later 
centuries and (in slightly more detail) during the last generation. ‘This sketch, 
though it gives many first hand quotations, is very condensed, and the same thing has 
been more fully treated elsewhere, as for example in Archibald Robertson’s Regium 
Dei (1901) and more incidentally in R. N. Flew’s The Ideal of Perfection (1934). 

The writer is upon ground that is more his own in the exegetical sections w 
follow, and which are his chief concern in this work. Here the notion of the 
Kingdom of God, God’s dominion, the Kingdom of Darkness, Christ as Lord, 
believers as subjects, the Second Coming are traced systematically through the 
earlier Epistles, those of the i imprisonment, and the Pastoral Epistles. The work is 
careful and detailed. A point is mad¢ of the close connection of the idea of the 
Kingdom in the mind of Paul with the conception of Covenant in the Old Testament. 
Little difference is found between the use of Baoidira by Paul and in the 
Synoptic Gospels, there being much of the eschatological in both. Another 
point stressed is Paul’s practical identification of §S:xasoovvn and Bacrdéia, 
as in Sanday. Church and Kingdom are regarded as contrasted terms for Paul 
rather than notions closely corresponding, special reference being made of Ephesians [ 
and Cofossians I in this connection. The conclusions from the minute investigation 
are clearly stated in the concluding section. 

It is usually stated (as for instance by H. A. A. Kennedy,) that there is little 
of the idea of the Kingdom in St. Paul and that it has fallen into the background in 
his mind. Indeed, there is no mention whatever of the subject in many discussions 
of Paul. C. Anderson Scott in his Christianity according to Paul does not mention 
the phrase. A. B. Bruce, in his classical treatment of The Kingdom of God confined 
himself to the Gospels. On the other hand while the expression is rare in Paul, 
what is involved in it is not wanting from his system. In this connection there are 
quite interesting short statements in books such as G. B. Stevens’, Theology of the 
New Testament, Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, and E. F. Scott, The Kingdom 
of God im the New Testament (1931) which last is more relevant than the same 
author’s earlier work to which the author refers. Scott says, for example: “ The 
message of the Kingdom was never lost. We can trace it all through the New 
Testament and afterwards, as the great highroad along which Christian thought 
has never ceased to travel. . . . The Christian message has always been, as it was 
at first, the gospel of the Kingdom. ”” Dr. Westerink’s study shows us how this can 
be worked out in detail, and what a very great deal of related matter there is in 
St. Paul when his Epistles are studied with real care and attention. i 

G. D. Henperson. 
University of Aberdeen, Scotland. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIAN FAITH? 


Dr. Rosinson, Professor of Historical Theology in the Columbia i 

Seminary, Decatur, Georgia, | maintains that Christian ey is “ the lost chord 
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in Modern Thought”. His aim in this volume is to recover certainty in the 
things of the spirit. He finds this in the exercise of a God-given faith. : 

Dr. Robinson’s argument moves in accordance with the definition of faith 
offered by Calvin: “Faith is a steady and certain knowledge of the divine benevolence 
towards us, which being founded on the truth of the gratuitous promise in Christ, 
is both revealed to our minds, and confirmed to our hearts, by the Holy Spirit.” 

He will not admit that faith has it sole ground in the will, or in the imagina- 
tion—it is an energy of the whole nature, a central activity of the self. With our 
entire being we apprehend Christ Jesus as He is offered to us in the | Gospel. And 
thus, as Calvin says, we secure “ a certain and steadfast knowledge ”’. 

The path of our certitude is directed by two foci—the Word and the Spirit 
of God. This also is according to Calvin, with confirmatory evidence by a host 
of evangelical scholars. But important questions obtrude themselves in relation 
to both the Word and the Spirit. ‘These in particular: Can we identify the Word 
of God with the Scriptures? and Can we certainly distinguish the illumination of 
the Spirit of God from the actings of our own mind? 

Dr. Robinson quotes with some frequency Barth and Brunner, but these 
writers hesitate to’ affirm that the Word of God is conterminous with the Scriptures. 
They rather place themselves alongside the Hebrew prophets who had a direct and 
invincible assurance that God Himself was speaking to them. And they would 
probably add that it was the witness of the Spirit which certified to them the fact 
that the inward utterance was the voice of God. Such a solution would carry us 
over many difficulties, but not over all. Dr. Robinson does not press this point; 
he is satisfied to leave us with a far-reaching sentence of Calvin; “ The Lord hath 
established a kind of mutual connection between the certainty of His Word and 
His Spirit; so that our minds are filled with a solid reverence for the Word, when by 
the light of the Spirit we are enabled therein to behold the divine countenance; 
and on the other hand, without the least fear of mistake, we gladly receive the 
Spirit, when we recognize Him in His image, that is, in the Word.” The author 
adds: “* The evidence that the Scriptures are the Word of God is in the Scriptures 
themselves. The capacity to discern this evidence is given by the Holy Spirit.” 

Dr. Robinson has much to say about the actings of faith, especially in regard 
to salvation. Faith rests upon the Word, the Word points to Christ, Christ is made 
known by the Holy Spirit; thus faith terminates on God. We apprehend the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. When we receive 
the Spirit-illuminated testimony of God, Christ enters our life; we are born again. 
“* Faith is more precious than rubies, and no honour that a man can desire is worthy 
to be compared with her. For faith is the sign of a fellowship that death cannot 
sever, the evidence of a life that shall never end.” 
| In his last chapter Dr. Robinson analyses the character of faith by contem- 

plating the experience of Abraham. Abraham’s faith was at first a mere act of 
credence. “ Lord God, what wilt Thou give me?” he said. The Lord answered, 
I will give thee Myself: “1 am thy shield and thy exceeding great reward.” 
Abraham thereupon flung himself upon God; and his faith was counted to him for 
righteousness. From that good hour the faith of Abraham worked by love; it was 
filled with a holy energy that led him into unbroken communion with the Eternal. 

He was known to the generations following as “ the friend of God”. 
It is a pleasure to commend this volume, for it is fitted to be helpful to many. 


Davin M. M’Inrrre. 
Glasgow. 
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THE SCOTS CONFESSION?! 


For well-nigh a century the Scots confession, hastily but not unskilfully written, 
accepted with remarkable unanimity by Parliament in 1560, remained the principal 
creedal document of the Church until replaced by the more elaborate Westminster 
Confession in 1647. Since then it has remained in obscurity, inaccessible to all but 
scholars, though mentioned in the Basis and Plan of Union 1929 (Church of Scotland) 
as an honoured document of historical interest and inportance. Originally composed 
as a manifesto not to the Scottish people alone but to the Christian world, it was 
soon translated into Latin and took its place among the important documents of the 
Reformed Churches. It is worthy of remark that a continental Reformed Theolo- 
gian, Karl Barth, by a lecture in Aberdeen, prompted the preparation of a new 
edition by stimulating the demand for one. 

The Reformed Church is deeply indebted to Professor Henderson for having 
undertaken the task. He has printed the Scots Confession with Latin translation 
side by side on opposite pages, and has appended the Negative Confession 1581, 
peculiarly interesting at this time as forming the first section of the National Covenant 
of 1638. In addition, a brief but compact and masterly Introduction delineates the 
essential characteristics of the confession and gives a full account of its place in the 
troubled history of the Scottish Church. 


University of Edinburgh. 


Joun H. S. Buazeicu. 


WHY GOD AND WHERE? 


In a brief review the fairest treatment of this book would seem to be to say something 
of Mr. Gomborow as scientist and philosopher and leave it at that. 

As scientist he has undoubted competence. He seems equally at home in 
mathematics, physics, chemistry and biology. In these realms an book has high 
value. His chapters on “ Explanations at Spots” and “ Extravagant Extrapolation ” 
are specially noteworthy for their clear and convincing exposure of some of the 
most notorious fallacies of quasi-science. With abundant illustration and humour 
he exhibits the absurdity of the shifts to which those people are driven who feel 
that at all costs they must decline to admit the existence of an intelligent Creator. 
As a corrective of foolish ideas of evolution one could hardly wish for anything better 
than be two chapters. 

resent reviewer is not so enthusiastic over Mr. Gomborow as philosopher. 
For Me omborow has a new philosophy which | he has developed elsewhere and 
has only adumbrated in this volume. He calls it “ a new philosophy of properties 
or formulae”’. He starts with the mathematical formulae which most physicists 
presume to be symbols or representations of some reality lying at or about the base 
of the physical universe. But then Mr. Gomborow strikes out for himself, boldly 
declaring that the “ ultimate realities ere mathematical formulae’. Well, there is 
no saying what may be accepted in these days, but probably the sensible man will 
continue to believe that a formula is only a formula and that a property must be a 
property of something. 

Mr. Gomborow’s God is the Supreme Intelligence who has created endless 
heaps mg It is hard to see what ground there is for, or what good end 


ession, 1681 with Introduction 
G. D. He of Scotland Committee 
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is to be served by, such statements as that God created these equations or 
“ just for fun” or “ to kill time’. Mr. Gomborow is not a Theist, but a Deist, 
and his Deism is pure bathos. His God is the Creator, but He is cynical in his 
aloofness. Real Religion does not even begin tb appear in this volume. Theoreti- 
cally, homage is paid to the principle of Christian Science. “ Since all evil is 
merely a mental interpretation, it is mind, and not the world, that is to be modified 
so as not to make such interpretations.” (p. 256). But practically, a P 

is provided in the last chapter to remedy all the ills to which flesh is heir, in spite 


of these ills being mental misinterpretations. 
Danie, Lamont. 
New College, Edinburgh. 


CHRIST THE LIFE! 


Tue author describes this book as containing “ brief studies in the Christian life ’’: 
he deals with such themes as “ The Love of the Father ”’, “ The Great Command- 
ment ”’, “ Thy Saving Health ’’, “ The Believer’s Walk in the Light’’, “ Peace 
in Believing’, and “ Abundant Life ”’. 

As was to be expected, the topics are all treated in a fashion that is deeply 
Scriptural and uncompromisingly Evangelical. The fullest and richest exposition 
is that given of the last verse of the 53rd chapter of Isaiah (pp. 23-38), under the 
title, “ The Epitaph on the Rock-Tomb”’. This exposition is packed full of 
sound theology and is marked by intensity of Evangelical passion. 

It is rather doubtful if the translation given on p. 38 of John xvii. 24, “I 
will that 4e (italics ours) also whom Thou hast given me . . . ”’ can be justified. 
The Revised Version has this amazingly clumsy translation of the somewhat peculiar 
Greek of that verse, “ Father, that which Thou hast given me, I will that, where 
I am, they also may be with Me.” 

Dr. McIntyre is at his best when dealing with the Atonement. ‘“‘ Among the 
Divine attributes there can be no discord; each of them is operative in the salvation 
of the ungodly, and all are in perfect harmony,’ (p. 33). He says again that in the 
Cross “ we see the Divine holiness displayed against the dark background of our 
guilt, and the Divine mercy gleaming upon the deep shadows of our unworthiness. 
It is the preaching of the Cross that lays sinners low as wrecks upon the wave, that 
lifts them up, and leads them to Christ in hope. Perhaps, if all were known, we 
should find that every revival that has blessed the Church of God has originated 
in a believing view of the atoning Sacrifice ” (p. 67). 

A book like this can do nothing but good. 
ALEXANDER Ross. 
Edinburgh. 


' Christ the Life. By David M. McIntyre, D.D. (Pickering and Inglis, Ltd., 
London and Glasgow. 93 pp. One shilling.) 
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